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BY ALBERT MOORE, 








CHILD OF THE INFINITE. 


I. 
UN, and Moon, and Flame, and Wind, 


Dust, and Dew, and Day, and Night! 
Ye endure,—shall I endure not, 
Though so fleeting in your sight ? 
Ye return,—shall I return not, 
Flesh, or in the flesh’s despite ? 
Ye are mighty, but I hold you 


Compassed in a vaster might. 


II. 
Sun, before your flaming circuit 


Smote upon the uncumbered dark, 


I within the Thought Eternal 


Palpitant, a quenchless spark, 


Watched while God awoke and set you 


For a measure and: a mark. 
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Dove of Heaven, ere you 
brooded 
Whitely o’er the shoreless 
waste, 
And upon the driven waters 
Your austere enchantment placed, 
I was power in God’s conception, 
Without rest and without haste. 
IV. 
Journeying Spirit, ere your tongues 
Taught the perished to aspire, 
Charged the clod, and called the mortal 
Through the re-initiant fire, 
I was of the fiery impulse 


Urging 


the Divine Desire. 














CHILD OF THE INFINITE. 
V. 
Breath of Time, before 
your whisper 
Wandered o’er the naked 
world ; 
Ere your wrath from pole to 
tropic 
Running Alps of Ocean 
hurled, 
, the germ of storm in 
stillness, 
At the heart of God lay 
furled. 


VI 
Seed of Earth, when down 
the void 
You were scattered from 
His hand, 
When the spinning clot con- 
tracted, 
Globed and greened at His 
command, 
I, behind ‘the sifting 
fingers, 


Saw the scheme of 


beauty planned. 
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VIL. 
Phantom of the Many Waters, 
When no more you fleet and fall, 
When no more your round you follow, 
Infinite, ephemeral, 
At the feet of the Unsleeping 
I shall toss you like a ball. 
VIII. 
Rolling Masks of Life and Death, 
When no more your ancient place 
Knows you, when your light and darkness 
Swing no longer over space, 
My remembrance shall restore you 
To the favour of His face. 
CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. 























SAM OF SORROW CORNER. 


HERE he dwelt obscurely, and dreamed away a dim life, separated from all 
other men by the circumstance of mental infirmity. The exact nature of 
this hiatus none could estimate with certainty. His fellows held him 

merely weak of intellect, called him “Soft Sam,” and regarded him for the most 
part with that charity and smiling tolerance proper from the strong to the weak. 
His widowed aunt, Mrs. Martha Coaker, with whom he lived, declared him a great 
man, spoiled in the making by some folly or misfortune of his mother before he 
was born; and those of sympathetic nature, who had won Sam’s trust, quite agreed 
with her. He was, as it seemed, a soul that had been destined for some dizzy 
journey along the razor-edge, where great wits travel between genius and _ insanity ; 
he had slipped over the precipice, yet not fallen to the black bottom of it, but now 
hung suspended, caught up above the darkness in a sort of sad-coloured twilight, 
where the intellectual night of him was illuminated by sun-gleams of thought, stranger 
and more beautiful than those of men wholly sane. His ideas were such as came 
to the great child-hearts of the Norse folk when first they began to glean hidden 
poetry from things animate and inanimate ; when first they wrought and gloried in 
their rough-hewn Titan images of primal passions, of love and hate, of death and 
the life beyond it. Soft Sam won his dreams from sunlight and moonlight ; from 
the song of birds and the breaking of buds; from thunder, grumbling over the 
granite of his remote moorland home ; from crying of lonely rivers, from the cryptic 
writings of the Everlasting found by him, as shall be shown, in strange places at 
the time of the Spring. 

Sorrow Gap, so called because here a man slew his sweetheart in days past, 
lay at the edge of great woods spread upon the fringes of Northern Dartmoor, hard 
by to Lidford of evil memory. Heavy forests of beech and pine fledged the foot- 
hills of the Moor, and above them broke away some of the most austere and lofty 
fastnesses within the great tableland of Devon. Shaggy manes of stone crowned 
the heights, and widely scattered fells glimmered grey across the tremendous 
acclivities. ‘The spectacle of this solemn waste, undulating against the sky-line and 
dimmed by distance, daily greeted Sam’s eyes ; and the Moor, as it passed through 
changeful phases of the year, influenced his life like a sentient intellect, although he 
knew it not. Each annual aspect of the great apparition that dominated his small 
world found answering echoes in the man. Now the waste gleamed snow-capped 

Copyright 1900 by Eden Phillpotts. 
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through weeks of hard winters, now shone softened in all its sombre planes under 
the green blade of spring, now bore varying purple of heather and of cloud shadows 
in summer days, now displayed the amethyst miracle of the ling, and now sank 
again to the sere of the fall through splendid pageants of golden brake fern and 
crimson briar. He knew the phenomena of trembling heat and stealthy mist; he 
had watched the air quiver when the sacred stones, set up by the “old men,” 
danced in their secret places at high noon ; the little lonely wail of the yellowhammer 
and the crisp drum-beat of grasshoppers were his music ; a hundred times he had 
watched while the silver and grey vapours, valley-born, wound their soft arms round 
the granite crowns of the hills; he had seen them play strange pranks in the heart 
of the inviolable region; he had beheld the Mother o’ Mist in her hiding-places ; 
had felt her morning robe brush his gaunt face at peep of day, when a rising sun 
turned her raiment honeysuckle colour; and oftentimes had watched her don a 
nightly garment of pale pearl and rose, woven out of the summer after-glow, to 
hide her sleep. 

He knew the Moor, indeed, from a close, lifelong intimacy, as did few other 
men at Lidford ; and a great part of his days were spent in the bosom of it, by 
moss and stream, or upon the spacious slopes and clatters where the whortleberries 
grew. Here he dwelt in loneliness and brooding, and much deep searching in the 
eyes of wild flowers. His aunt’s cottage lay a mile from the village, and he seldom 
sought the quaint congeries of scattered cots, or the square ruin rising squat and 
grim in their midst. Indeed, the civilisation of Lidford, little obvious as it was, 
alarmed him. The bricks and mortar, the vehicles, the flocks, the barking dogs 
and shouting men, made up for Sam a bewildering centre of human activity. He 
cowered at being so much in the world, became nervous and fretful, grew more 
inarticulate than usual, and uttered strange grunts and growls when acquaintances 
nodded recognition and gave him ‘“ good-day.” Much, also, he feared running the 
gauntlet of sundry small public-houses; and when lumbering past these places 
with long, thin shanks, and toes turned out a world too far for symmetry, he not 
seldom smarted at the laughter of base fellows and idle persons, there assembled to 
take rest from doubtful callings as the working day waned. One mean soul there 
was ever regarded by Sam as his special foe. Indeed, the man, Thomas Blight, 
appeared hostile to all honest folks—a common enemy, who scared the respectable 
from his side of the road, who lived a disreputable life on the fringes of other 
men’s game coverts, and who, having shortened the days of his young wife by 
persevering brutality, now seemed set upon doing the like for a little girl of six 
years old, whose unhappy fate it was to be his daughter. This poaching, drunken 
vagabond had presented a case peculiarly interesting to the student of character, by 
reason of his most unusually positive qualities. ‘To meet a very wicked or extremely 
virtuous man is an equally uncommon experience ; but in Thomas Blight the shade 
was as dark as any most exacting audience had needed in its villain, while 
of redeeming traits, not the most lenient could pretend to find a trace. Yet, 
brutal and coarse, debased and drunken in life and conversation, the poacher affected 
to love his daughter with a proper paternal affection, and he refused the offer 
of more than one well-meaning creature, who, for love of little children, had 
proposed to give this unhappy maid a home. 

There came an evening in spring when Sam, who made long speeches to his 
aunt in the privacy of their cottage, though he spoke rarely enough outside it, 
declared a new message to old Mrs. Coaker, and gabbled volubly of awakened 
interests dependent on the life of the young year. 

“°Tis borne in upon me,” he began, in a strange, hollow voice that rumbled, 
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rose, sank, and suddenly died away 
in his cleft palate—“’Tis borne in 
upon me that theer’s more o’ the 
will o’ God set out clear afore human 
folks than what they’ve so far larned.” 

“For sartin, dearie. We’m all 
mighty backward in graspin’ hold of 
it. Though ’tis in the Book, I doubt. 
But who ’mongst men ever read all 
that be written theer wi’ a onder- 
standin’ heart ?” 

“Not that Book I doan’t mean, 
but the book o’ the flowers o’ the 
field.” 

“ Ay, Sam, no doubt ’pon it ; they 
teaches tu, an’ us larns theer uses, 
like Mother Strick, as makes anise 
an’ dill water an’ organy tea, an’ 
various caucheries for ills in man 
an’ beast; though whether ’tis the 
inner vartue she do draw out o’ the 
herbs, or charms an’ magic, got by 
crooked dealin’s wi’ powers 0’ Dark- 
ness, I’d fear to say. She ban’t 





“A little girl of six, whose unhappy fate it was 
jonic for sartain, though God forbid to be his daughter.” 


as I should so much as think ill of 


her, for I might hear of it again to my hurt. MHer’s awver-looked more’n wan 
poor body, ’tis vouched for.” 

The man shook his head impatiently. 

“ Ban’t what’s hid in the juices of grawing things gude an’ evil, balm an’ 
poison? "Tis what’s written ’pon the awpen flowers.” 

“Lor, dearie! Writ on ’em? ‘Theer’s nought writ ’pon ’em. What be tellin’ 
about ?” 

“More’n I knaw; but I'll go deeper yet. Theer’s voices in my head night 
time of late. An’ they speaks to me an’ sez, ‘Read, read, read the writin’ 0’ 
spots an’ strange splashes an’ dark signs as you'll find ‘pon the leaves o’ adder’s 
meat [wild arum] in airly springtime, an’ ’pon the petals o’ crumple lilies 
[martagons] an’ orange lilies in the garden, an’ the words o’ the new-born flowers, 
as do lie in the speckled throats of foxgloves ’pon the Moor, an’ the yellow 
archangels, an’ many another weed you knaws by sight but not by name.’ An’ 
I ups an’ sez to the voices, ‘Why for?’ An’ they-sez, ‘’Cause theer you'll find 
the writin’ of A’mighty God set out year after year an’ century upon century. An’ 
that was the why Jehovah put flowers ’pon the airth ; an’ ’tis likewise wi’ the eggs 
o the birds. An’ ’tis for you to find out an’ tell it afore all men.’ So the voices 
said to me, I do assure ’e.” 

“What a thought! But doan’t set no weight to it, for ‘twas surely a dream, 
an’ will make your head ache cruel, dear.” 

“Tis hard work for the brain ; but I lay the spots an’ splashes will come right 
in gude time. Ess, they'll twist an’ turn like the Writin’ ‘pon the Wall; an’ I'll 
read the Truth an’ go down to Lidford market-place on a market day an’ shout it 
out afore all men.” 
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“ An’ so you shall, then.” 

“Ess, fay; but not all to wance. I doubt I’ll do it afore I die, not sooner. 
Sometimes I can almost see a letter here an’ theer, an’ I sweat wi’ joy, an’ thinks 
I be gwaine to read out a bit of God’s awn sense, come straight from Him to 
me; then it changes an’ doan’t mean nothin’, an’ I tries again, allus peering for 
what’s surely theer, though hid from me.” 

“You'll keep me mazed to my last hour wi’ your cranks, Sam. Now come 


** Tis borne in upon me, that theer’s more o the will 0’ God set out clear afore human 
folks than what they've larned.’” 


S hehe ey Ae 


an’ eat your supper an’ doan’t hurt your poor dear head thinkin’ tu close ’bout 
difficult things.” 

“T tawld passon, but he didn’t set no gert hold ’pon it; an’ I tawld young 
Bill Karslake, the constable, an’ he said as ’tweer a well thought ’pon thing an’ a 
comely deed in me to seek out bud an’ egg by hedge and field. So I be gwaine 
to look to it diligent, Aunt Martha, in the name o’ the Lard.” 

“You couldn’t put trust in no one better, dearie. Now come an’ eat your 


meat.” 


Unlike other of his quaint fancies, that came as shadows and vanished as 
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quickly, this conceit of Soft Sam’s held powerful sway upon him, and he devoted 
the short days of February and March to his curious researches. Then there came 
an evening towards the end of the latter month when, wandering beside a hedge 
where the wild arums grew, Sam ran fair upon his enemy, and met him at an 
unfortunate moment, for Mr. Blight had just taken a fine hare from a wire set in 
a run leading from the woods spread above Sorrow Gap to the high road that 
encircled them. ‘The nature of the offence was viewed not as a crime against 
society or Sir Sidney Prouse, whose hare the poacher now knocked upon the 
head without ceremony; but, to Sam, life itself seemed a sacred thing, and 
now, conceiving that he had witnessed a murder, the imbecile soul called down 
lightnings from heaven against his enemy, and made such a tremendous commotion 
at the spinney edge that Blight roughly told him to shut his mouth and depart. 
But the other grew hot in his wrath, shook a fist full of wild flowers in the 
poacher’s face, and gabbled on with strange gasps and gurgles, raising his voice 
each moment louder. Whereupon Thomas set his passion free, dropped the hare, 
and, falling upon unfortunate Sam, brutally belaboured the lank carcase of him 
until he screamed and wept’ for pain. 

““Now get about your business, you brainless cake! If I had my way the 
likes o’ you’d be drownded same as blind kittens, an’ gude riddance tu! Never 
you dare to lift your eyes to me more; an’ if you breathe wan word against me 
for this, I'll tell Mother Strick to send the Gabriel hounds to ’e by night, as’ll 
tear your liver out an’ eat it afore your face! So mind what I sez; an’ next 
time I catches you spyin’ ’pon me, I'll welt the hide off your bones an’ give 
the gashly, slack-twisted carcase of ’e to the craws; so keep you from my path 
hencefarrard !” 

But the other showed no fear before these grim and ghastly promises. His 
wet eyes blazed, and he cried his answer aloud in a voice that echoed and rumbled 
through the woods. 

“Take heed to yourself, you black-hearted beast! Take heed, and knaw as 
God in heaven can judge between gude an’ evil still. You'll roast yet, an’ if 
mine be the hand to pile the faggots an’ light the hell-fire under ’e, His will be 
done. I'll pay you, I’ll pay you for this; I'll find the secret written against you ; 
I’ll never rest by day or night till your book be closed an’ the mark of the Beast 
set on it. Thief! Murderer! Shedder of innocent blood! ‘Iwas the likes o’ 
you as nailed the Lard to the cross; an’ theer eternal torment you'll share, please 
God, if theer’s justice in heaven !” 

He raved on, waking wood-echoes long asleep; and for many minutes after 
Thomas Blight had disappeared, the man with his hair wild about his neck, 
with blood and earth smearing his face, and a light of insanity in his eyes, stalked 
here and there, gibbering and growling, now pulling his hands through his beard, 
now shaking them after his vanished foe. 


II. 
WHEN another year had passed, and another winter ended the period of the 
flowers, Sam Coaker announced with regret that neither martagon in spring nor 
foxglove in summer had revealed the secrets he sought with such piety and 
determination. With the dawn of the next awakening; with the renewed life 
written upon his world, when the Mother lit again her little lamps in the lesser 
celandines, thickened the naked elm-branches with blossoms and marked everywhere 
an undefined, subtle sense of change in hill and valley, that told how she was 
turning in her sleep—when, in fact, bird and wind and vernal rain upon the river 
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“The imbecile soul called down lightnings from heaven against his enemy.” 


sang Spring to him, Soft Sam returned to his great theory, and pursued another 
branch of it than that represented by the flowers. 

Thus he spoke of the matter to his aunt upon a day in March: 

“T found a robin’s nest behind the wood-stack this marnin’—wan egg laid, an’ 
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vothers to come; an’ ’pon the shell of un was more writin’ of God or angel, by 
the look of it. An’ through the time of eggs I be gwaine to seek; for many theer 
be which have writin’ pon ’em set out clearer far than redbreasts’. ‘The moorhens, 
wheer they twists nestes o’ dead sedges in the upspringing live wans, an’ sets ’em 
up like islands in the ponds, have eggs all writ awver in purple; an’ gladdy *— 
theer’m butivul, fine, holy penmanship ’pon his li’l egg, if a man could read it ; an’ 
tit-lark, an’ heath-lark, an’ linnet, an’ a plenty more of ’em, tu, as 1 knaws about.” 

“A busy, wonnerful man, you be! Never seed the like of ’e. But go your 
ways in peace wiout fret or worry, an’ doan’t ’e get in a tear if you can’t make 
nothin’ of such high matters.” 

“No, no; I awnly hopes ’tis left for me to read God’s riddles here an’ theer. 
I tries my hardest, an’ if I ban’t man o’ brains enough, then the truth of it must 
bide hid in egg an’ bud till another, what He’ve blessed wi’ deeper onderstandin’, 
do come to His call.” 

“ An’ take heed wheer you wanders, Sam, for Squire Prouse doan’t let no man 
go in his woods, whether he be a gude c’ara’ter like you, or a hatch-mouthed 
sinner same as Tom Blight.” 

Sam’s face grew dark. ‘Ess, fay! He’m theer awften enough, the blot! 
Murderer as he be!” 

“ Not so bad as that, my dearie. Murder’s tu gert a awful-soundin’ word for 
slaughter of bird or beast; though, come to that, I mind a time when Squire’s 
gran’faither was livin’, an’ gentlefolks all—them as kept a tidy head o’ game— 
reckoned how ’twas worse’n murder to lay finger on feather or fur. Spring guns 
was laid in them days, an’ gert traps wi’ steel teeth, like crocodiles’, teeled for 
men. Many a leg was broken, an’ many a poor auld blid goes short o’ wan side 
to this hour, thanks to them savage times. Not but us may hope as Blight will 
turn from his sins an’ reform, as becomes a widow man what takes a second.” 

“Never! Born to be hanged in this world an’ roasted in next! Evil’s the 
marrow in his bones! An’ her no better—a dark, ill-favoured piece, larned in 
magic as weern’t never got from no gude plaace—from Bible or book of saints 
neither ; but all word o’ mouth, handed on an’ on by wan evil-doer to another, 
from the Witch of Endor to Tamsin Strick.” 

“Tamsin Blight now—a parlous match for sartain. Both comes of bad stock 
by all accounts; but us must hope as ’twill end well. “Iwas a ill wind as blawed 
gude to wan poor li’l tibby lamb, anyways ; for the small maid, his darter Susan, 
be gone off to her mother’s folks up Exeter way.” 

Their conversation thus drifted to the man Thomas Blight, and his arrangements 
for personal happiness. 

After the season of Christmas, a nine days’ wonder had burst upon the village 
when it was announced that the wise woman, Thomasin Strick, had proinised to 
marry as big a rascal as Lidford might boast since historic days. That the 
sorceress could thus trust her person to such an one as Blight served, indeed, 
to discount her reputation for exceptional sagacity. People even pitied her, and 
foretold a dismal life for Mrs. Strick as soon as she should change her name. 
But it appeared that she knew her business best. Something in the outlawed and 
irreclaimable Blight appealed to her. She, too, excited little amiable emotion in 
other hearts. Her fame bred awe, fear, distrust; and she knew that, when men 
and women approached her with money. for the things she sold, they always spat 
over their left shoulders after they had gone from her sight, and were thankful to 
be away. But, while little likely to bring either contracting party much lasting joy, 


* Gladdy—Yellowhammer. 
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the match indirectly 
benefited one other. 
Small Susan Blight 
was refused admission 
to the cottage of 
the wise woman. 
Thomasin even made 
matrimony condi- 
tional on the de- 
parture of the child ; 
and ‘Tom, _ ready 
enough to _ oblige, 
conveyed the girl to 
her mother’s folk 
two days before his 
wedding. 

Now poacher and 
witch, as Lidford 
hesitated not to 
describe them, were 
man and wife; and 

—— ie already, though three 
ehh BA et Pale months had not yet 
~ passed, rumour told 

of dissension  over- 
heard by passers-by. ‘That parson had consented to marry such a couple at all 
was matter for no small wonder among the more strenuous of his flock ; and 
to these it seemed that such forces, sinister enough apart, must, thus augmented 
each by the other, tend towards perdition with speed much increased. 

Thus stood the matter that Sam and his ancient aunt discussed, and it was 
within ten days of their conversation that the madman’s stubborn search for God’s 
direct message upon a wild bird’s egg, or within the throat of woodland flower, 
brought him to a tangible discovery, and furnished at last results both definite and 
terrific for those that they involved. : 

His wandering explorations took him far afield, and with increased experience he 
became deeply versed in the manners of the birds. Now he haunted the waste 
places, and great brakes of tall spring furze that flamed along the moors; scanned 
the eggs of the linnets and yellowhammers ; hunted heaths for the dark, mottled 
treasures of the larks; risked his life in reaching a kestrel’s nest on a dizzy pine 
top; strode ungainly over the great glimmering ridges where once Elizabethan 
miners streamed for tin; and wandered ceaselessly, like some dun-coloured ghost, 
about deserted regions of human industry or sepulture: gravel-pits and cairns, black 
peat-cuttings and rifled barrows. 

His discovery was made within a coomb or valley on the high moor, where, 
between the shoulders of two separate hills extended a farm, snugly enough situated, 
with hopeful “newtakes” climbing upwards on; either side. To the clink of a 
plough and the shrilling of larks, Soft Sam passed on his way, left the homestead 
behind him, and pushed forward to the head of a ruin, whose foundations were 
already vanishing amid the young green things of the new year. It lay a mile 
from the life of the farm beneath, was surrounded by woodland, and about the 
crumbling fabric, whose decayed bones stood knee-deep in briar and bramble, nettle 
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“The ‘Wise Woman.’” 
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and dock, a few Portugal laurels, grown to the dignity of trees, shone lustrous 
against the lemon catkins of hazel and silver-birch, and the green of budding 
rowans. Rough stones were scattered through the ruin ; great silence reigned there ; 
as Sam pushed through the tangles of new vegetable life and the skeletons of fern 
and gaunt, sere, umbelliferous things that had flourished long since and still stood, 
his nose was greeted with sharp scent of the herb Robert, bruised under his feet, 
and his ears gladdened by flutter of invisible wings. Through the rough, choked 
labyrinths of the ruin he climbed and struggled. It was a home of feathered things, 
and many a protest from blackbird below and grey-headed jackdaw in the ivy above 
challenged the explorer ; but these he heeded not, and peered industriously hither 
and thither, with his eyes and fingers in many a secret nursery of little fowls. Then, 
when nearly at the end of his journey, he chanced upon a_hedgesparrow’s nest, 
and was turning away from the pure sky-blue egg, as one not chosen of the Master 
for His utterances, when some trick of sunbeam called back his eyes again ere they 
roved forward into the next thicket. So he turned, stared, narrowed his gaze for 
more microscopic scrutiny ; then, possessed by some strange thought, uttered an 
inarticulate sound, like a well-pleased dog; dragged the nest from its place ; emptied 
the eggs upon the ground, quite heedless of the mother’s cry ; and at last, wrapping 
it up tenderly in a red cotton handkerchief, buttoned his coat about the thing, 
made all possible expedition out of the ruin, and set off, as fast as his thin legs 
could cover the ground, for Lidford, eight good miles distant. He shouted to 
himself as he went, hugged the empty nest, cried out to heaven, and thanked God 
familiarly for some prodigious deed of grace. Then, hastening by the door of his 
home without stopping at it, he paddled into Lidford, for once passed the 
“ Wheatsheaf” and the “Green Man” without a shadow of fear, approached the 
police-station, and asked for his friend, Bill Karslake, a young constable, who 
had shown Sam kindness on more than one occasion. 

The matter of the man’s discovery was vital; the significance he drew from it 
no less than murder. He knew the materials each bird employed in building, and 
that hair should line the hedgesparrow’s small home was no matter for wonder ; 
but yet the circumstance had made him stare, then gasp, and finally shout aloud ; 
for it was hair like spun gold that twined in the coarser fabric of the nest—thread 
on thread of delicate, bright hair from a human head. And speculating upon the 
mystery, Soft Sam was suddenly smitten with a terrific thought, stung to savage 
joy as the dire probability of his suspicion ripened to a dreadful certainty. The 
conviction had quickened all his pulses like strong drink: he found himself 
intoxicated by the idea; and it was long before he could make his meaning 
intelligible to the patient young man who now struggled to understand him. 
Sam showed the nest, gabbled out his opinion concerning it, and made Bill 
Karslake’s face grow hard. 

“For God’s love, bwoy, doan’t bawl so loud! It’s libel, an’ worse, onless us 
can prove it. Not but what I’ve had a grain of doubt in me all along, knawin’ 
the parties. You seek again to-morrow—seek as never you seeked afore, under 
stone an’ stock an’ leaf round about everywheers 
lay you'll see it. Maybe the tale "bout gwaine to Exeter be true, an’, if ’tis, us’ll 
get news of her theer; but maybe it ban’t, an’ us’ll find all that’s left of her 
somewheers else, poor li’l twoad.” 

“Her hair, I tell ’e—I knaw; I'll take a holy oath to it; the colour 0’ 
kernin’ corn!” 

“Keep your mouth close shut, that’s all; not half a word to a sawl, for, 
if this here black thought of yourn be true, an’ Blight gets wind of it, us'll have 


an’ if theer’s more to see, I 
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to whistle when the time 
comes to take un. Keep so 
dumb as a adder, if you 
want to get upsides wi’ the 
man.” 

“T’ve sweared so to do, 
an’ I'll not open my lips 
again till I see you. Red 
murder ’tis, an’ the secret 
what he hid so careful telled 
to me by silly birds at the 
biddin’ of the Lard o’ Hosts ! 
You bide an’ see what next 
daylight’s like to shaw me. 
An’ keep thicky under lock 
an’ key, for weak as the lil 
maid’s hair do seem, ’twill 
spin a rope ‘for that anointed 
rascal, praise be to God!” 

By morning light Sam 
was back at the ruin under 
a grey sky; and there, in 
feverish anxiety to prove the 
guilt of his enemy, he came 
near to losing his own life. 
At the head of a matted 
tangle of undergrowth and 
broken wall, concealed only 
by treacherous covering of 
brambles, ivy, and woodbine 
in young leaf, Sam drew up 
at a yawning well-mouth, and 

ag a Hits. Maa 4 =—onily saved himself by flinging 
“Her hair, | tell ’e—I knaw.’” his body sideways to the 





ground and_ gripping the 
crumbling masonry over which his feet had already slipped. Safe again, he peered 
eagerly downward, flung a stone and heard it fall on dry earth far beneath. Then 
it was that the tell-tale gold met his eye again; and, over against him, where a 
blackthorn now powdered with blossom bent above the well, there hung a little 
wisp of bright hair, shining to the touch of the risen sun. The lock, most surely 
snatched from a young head, now hung like a star above an open grave, as Sam 
believed ; and, marking the spot with care, he tramped home again. 

By ten o'clock he had imparted the news, and, hearing it, Karslake now 
approached his inspector. The matter was grave enough to command instant 
action, and, within two hours, a small party, recruited by the doctor and parson, 
set forth under Sam’s guidance, while a couple of trustworthy men were sent to 
keep secret watch on the suspected sinner. 

Soon enough the deep dry well gave up its dead, and the little body of Susan 
Blight was found where her father had put her. The man seemed scarcely to 
regret discovery ; made callous confession upon arrest, and volunteered the further 
opinion that his child might be happier out of the world than in it. His wife, to 
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do her justice, had no knowledge of the crime, and when the child-murderer 
paid his debt, in a red dawn behind red walls, she exhibited the most stoical 
indifference. This attitude appeared reasonable enough to Lidford. That 
Thomasin could abstain from display of absolute satisfaction surprised those 
about her, and was counted to her for righteousness by a few, for affectation 
in the opinion of the greater number. 

And Sam of Sorrow Corner took no small glory from his achievement ; for 
there grew up anew about him the antique superstition that one of weak wit: may 
be the chosen messenger and mouthpiece of Almighty God. Soft Sam’s wanderings 
not seldom had secret watchers, and man or woman held themselves fortunate if, 
unseen, they chanced to overhear, in his muttered self-communions, some shred 
or scrap of coherent sense. Thereupon they would depart well pleased in the 
conviction that they had listened, as the patriarchs of old time, to the voice 
of the Everlasting. 

EDEN PHILLPOTTS. 


TABLE MOUNTAIN. 


HE mountain fronts the city and the sea, 
Serene, inscrutable, with patient brow, 
A monument to unremembered times, 
Lab! 
To loves and losses long forgotten now, 
And pregnant with the morrow’s mystery. 


Here, ere the earth was old, its level crest 
Looked down on tranquil beaches yet untrod, 
Held high dominion o’er the hollow deep 

Or ever Israel’s clans were lost to God 

And saw the eagles gathering from the. West. 


The wind-bound galleons, edging off the shore, 
Armadas, heading for uncharted seas, 

Beheld the Mountain frowning from afar, 
Serene above the rain-beladen breeze, 

And marked the omen in the face it wore. 


All things the Mountain knoweth and hath seen, 
From that first dawn when God said, “It is good,’’ 
Down through the years; the brief usurping days 
Passed in review before it where it stood. 

All earth and ocean were its wide demesne. 


Brother, when thou and I, in course of years, 
Are gathered to our fathers and forgot, 

Yon iron head will stand immovable 

As in the days when thou and I were not, 
A mute memorial of our joys and tears. 


PERCEVAL GIBBON. 








The Archway. 


AT ST. JOHN’S GATE, CLERKENWELL. 


‘* Square and impassive, time and fate defying, 
Its towers and archway built of rugged stone, 
Blazoned with arms of knight and lordly prior, 

Stands the Old Gate alone. 


** Alone amid the crowded habitations, 
Where toil and want alike are ever rife, 
It seems to feel the mighty palpitations 

Of the great City’s-life. 

**Of the great babel of unceasing labour, 
That stretches outward far and wide, 
And like a restless, troubled sea, encloses 

The Gate on every side.” 


HEN one is caught, as it were, by the great human stream that ebbs 
and flows through the grey streets and crowded thoroughfares of the 
busiest part of London: when the dull, endless roar that rises from 

that “babel of unceasing labour” falls on the half-deafened ear, it is hard to 
believe that there was a time, not so very remote from our own, when Clerkenwell 
was “a fertile country district, not far distant from the capital.” 

Equally hard is it to sweep away, in imagination, the squalid houses and poor 
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tenements that fringe St. John’s Square, and to fancy it once more the stately 
courtyard of the great Priory of St. John of Jerusalem, the home and headquarters 
of the English branch or /angue of that world-renowned order—the Order of the 
Knights Hospitallers. 

For of that Priory, whose buildings once covered thirteem acres of ground, 
nothing now remains but the Gate House and the Norman crypt under St. John’s 
Church ; and its ancient glories are as little remembered as the deeds of valour 
of those “invincible knights” with whose fame Europe once rang. 

It is an old story now, preserved—if it can be called preservation—in the 
pages of old and unread chronicles; but if the “knights are dust, and their 
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good swords rust,” and if 
their splendid Priory has 
long since been swept away, 
their good deeds have lived 
after them, as we shall see 
when we speak of their 
direct descendants on the 
knightly roll, on whom the 
mantle of charity — that 
covered the sins of so many 
of those bold fighters has 
fallen. 

Let us first turn for a 
moment to the time when 
the English branch of the 
Knights of St. John was 
founded, a retrospect that 
takes us back as far as the 
year 1100, when, eight 
years after the formation 
of the Brotherhood as a 
religious order, some of 
its members came to this 
country from the head- 





i , quarters of their Order at 
Jerusalem. 

It was a wealthy Norman 
baron, Lord Jordan Briset, who in conjunction with Muriel his wife built the 
beautiful Priory at Clerkenwell—a magnificent gift indeed, even in those days 
of living faith, The same pious couple also built a Nunnery, dedicated to 
St. Mary, close to the Priory, of which not a trace remains. 

The first Crusade had been preached, and Christian knights from all the 
countries in Europe were fighting the infidels in the Holy Land under Godfrey de 
Bouillon, the first Christian king of Jerusalem, when the Priory at Clerkenwell was 
being built. It was about this time also that the warlike spirit of the age made of 
the servants of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem a military order of monks, 
the first body of men united by religious vows who wielded the temporal sword 


The Staircase. 


against the enemies of the faith. 

The Order in time became divided into seven classes, or languages (called 
Zangues)—the German, Italian, English, and Arragonese—with the three great 
dialects of France, the Provencal, Auvergne, and the common French. At a later 
period an eighth was added, namely, a Zangue for Spain. The fame of the semi- 
military Order of St. John now filled Christendom, and the sons of the noblest 
houses in Europe enlisted under its banner, though poverty and self-denial, as well 
as hard blows, were to be their portion. 

According to their vows, they were to be the servants of the poor and sick, 
to renounce all personal property, to preserve their chastity, and to render 
unquestioning obedience to their superiors. When a new brother was admitted, 
he was thus addressed :— 

“Receive the yoke of the Lord ; it is easy and light, and you shall find rest for 


your soul. We promise you nothing but bread and water, a simple habit, and of little 
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worth. We give you, your parents and relations, a share in the good works performed 
by our Order, and by our brethren, both now and hereafter, throughout the world.” 


Cowardice in the field involved the heaviest disgrace—expulsion from the Order. 

“We place this Cross on your breast, my brother” [we find these words in the ritual 
of admission], “that you may love it with all your heart, and may your right hand ever 
fight in its defence. Should it ever happen that, in combating against the enemies of 
the faith, you should retreat, desert the standard of the Cross, and take to flight, you 
will be stripped of this truly holy sign, according to the statutes and customs of the 
Order, as having broken the vows you have just taken, and you will be cut off from 
our body as an unsound and corrupt member.” 


But cowardice was not the vice of the Knights of St. John. For five centuries 
all Europe rang with their exploits, and if the military skill of later times was 
lacking, they had personal bravery carried to the extreme of daring and endurance 
by religious enthusiasm. 

“And so, while rose or fell the Cross or Crescent, 
The knightly Order still its sway maintained, 
Until a name, by great deeds made immortal, 
Its heroism gained.” 


Their power was unbounded. ‘The Order, in the thirteenth century, is stated 
by Matthew Paris to have possessed nineteen thousand manors and estates in 
various Christian lands ; their crusades: against the infidels in the East were a 
series of victories, their triumphs over the great rival Order—the Order of the 
‘Templars—were complete, and, unlike those great rivals, they tended the sick and 
wounded, and were as much at home in the hospital as in the van of battle. 

If they took life and shed blood freely, at any rate they bound up the wounds 
they had inflicted, and nursed the foes they had maimed, with pious zeal. 

But it is not the general history of the Order that concerns us here. The 
chronicle of its rise and fall, its successes and defeats, cannot be compressed into 
a few pages. All that we can venture on is a slight sketch of the English branch, 
or /angue, in their headquarters in this country—the Priory of Clerkenwell. 

Though during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries the Knights may have 
employed their great revenues, in obedience to the Bull of Pope Anastasius IV., 
“for the maintenance of the poor,” and though old chroniclers represent them to 
us as tending the sick, feeding the hungry, and given up to prayer and meditation, 
still it is certain that before the end of the fourteenth century they had incurred 
the hatred of the people. Their vows forgotten, they had grown tyrannical and 
licentious; and in the time of the great rebellion of Essex and Kent, raised by 
Wat Tyler in the reign of Richard II., the houses and possessions of the Knights 
of St. John were the first objects of the rebels’ fury. Their manor in Essex went 
first; in the quaint words used by Stow in describing it :— 

“ At that same time the great Prior of St. John of Jerusalem, by London, having a 
goodly and delectable Manor in Essex, wherein was ordained victuals and other 
necessaries for the use of a Chapter General, and great abundance of fair stuff—of 
wines, arras, clothes, and other provision for the Knights Brethren—the Commons 
entered this Manor, ate up the victuals and provision of wine, three tun, and spoiled 
the Manor and the ground with great damage.” 


He goes on to say :— 


“They burnt all the houses belonging to St. John, and then burnt the fair Priory 
belonging to the Hospital of St. John, causing the same to burn the space of seven 
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days after. At that time, the King, being in a turret of the Tower, and seeing the 
Manor of Savoy, the Priory of St. John’s Hospital, and other houses on fire, he 
demanded of his Council what was best to do in that extremity, but none of them could 
counsel in that case.” 


Froissart also tells us about the rebels (called indiscriminately “ vile rascals” 
and “bare-legg’d ribalds” by some of the old chroniclers), who, after the destruction 
of the Savoy, “went straight to the fair Hospital of the Rhodes, called St. John’s, 
and there burnt house, hospital, minster and all.” 

So ended the early magnificence of the Priory of St. John at Clerkenwell. 

The Priory was partially rebuilt, it is true, and successive Priors again raised 
a monastic church, whose bell-tower was for long one of the glories of London. 
The great Prior Docwra finished it (and commemorated the fact by placing his 
arms on every possible corner that could bear a shield!). ‘That was in 1504, 
when the Gate House, sole remnant of the once splendid pile, was also built. 
But a destroyer was to arise more ruthless than Wat ‘Tyler’s mob, and with power 
more enduring. ‘This was Henry VIII., who destroyed the English /angue of the 
Knights of St. John. For, failing in his attempt to obtain the transfer of its 
power to himself and the Crown from its original head, the See of Rome, he 
suppressed the Order in England. 

That page in the history of the great Priory is quaintly told by Stow :— 


“This house, at 
the suppression in the 
32nd Henry VIII, 
was valued to dispend 
in lands £3385 19s. 8d. 
yearly. Sir William 
Weston, being then 
Lord Prior, died on 
the same 7th May, on 
which the House was 
suppressed. So that, 
great yearly pensions 
being granted to the 
Knights by the King, 
and namely to the 
Lord Prior 1000 (but 
he never received a 
penny), the King took 
into his hands all the 
lands for the delecta- 
tion of his Crown. 
This Priory, Church, 
and House of St. 
John was_ preserved 
from spoil and down- 
pulling so long as 
Henry VIII. reigned, 
and was employed as 
a store-house for the 
King’s toils and tents 
for hunting, and for 
the wars But in the 
3rd of Edward VI. 





In the Chapter-room 
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the Church for the 
most part, to wit the 
body and side aisles 
with the great bell- 
tower (a most curious 
piece of workman- 
ship, graven, gilt, 
and enamelled, to 
the great beautifying 
of the city, and pass- 
ing all other that I 
have seen), was 
undermined and 
blown up with gun- 
powder; the stone 
thereof was  em- 
ployed in building 
of the Lord Pro- 
tector’s house at the 
Strand.” 


An attempt was 
made in the reign 
of Mary to restore 
the fraternity, and 
give them back part 
at least of their own 
property. She by 
a Royal Charter 
created a Corpora- 
tion with the title The Grand Prior's Throne. 
of “The Prior and 
3rethren of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England,” and Sir Thomas 
Tresham was made Grand Master. But the Zangue had not much time to enjoy 
this gleam of royal favour, for Queen Elizabeth followed in the footsteps of her 
father, and the property of the Order was again annexed to the Crown. 

The Queen did not attempt to oppress or suppress the Brotherhood ; neglect 
answered her purpose, and the property that she had seized satisfied her. The 
“act” of spoliation, however, was a crushing blow, and the Order hybernated, if 





we may so term it, for a long period, only from time to time raising its head to 
show that it was still in existence, and nourished hopes for the future. 

In the reign of James I. the Gate House was granted to Sir Roger Wilbraham, 
who made it his residence. 

Those were the days when green fields and deep woods surrounded the 
“ pleasant” village of Clerkenwell. A century later, and we find “this part of the 
town inhabited by people of condition,” and may take for granted that by that 
time Clerkenwell had lost a good deal of its rusticity, and that formal Queen 
Anne red brick houses had taken the place of thick hedgerows, and covered the 
pastures that had stretched on all sides of the once peaceful village. St. John’s 
Square was built then, and Bishop Burnet lived in it. 

The next vicissitude that the Gate House experienced was when it became a 
printing office for the Gentleman's Magazine. ‘That venerable publication first 
saw the light of day here, the first number appearing in 1731, and here it was 
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printed for many years. Cave, the editor (his name still lives because he 
befriended a much greater man than himself!) doubtless paid but a small rent for 
the ancient building, for fashion was by that time travelling westward, and “ people 
of condition” no longer had their town houses in Clerkenwell. 

Here, occupying both sides of the Gate for office and dwelling-house, Samuel 
Johnson found Cave, when he came to London, in 1737, poor and unknown; and 
here he is said to have eaten the printer’s dinner behind a screen, because his coat 
was too shabby for him to sit at table. 

The grandiloquent Johnson tells us in the pages of Boswell that when he saw 
St. John’s Gate for the first tim: he “ beheld it with reverence,” which the pawky 
Scot attributes to the fact that it was the birthplace of the first magazine for 
which Johnson ever wrote; but the Gentleman’s Magazine had been but six 
years before the public at that time, and there was nothing much to reverence in 
its contents. It is far more likely that his imagination was fired by memories 
connected with the ancient Gate itself, that last relic of the once magnificent 
Priory of St. John of Jerusalem. 

One cannot help thinking that Cave the printer was a curious successor to the 
Prior of the Order—a representative of the freedom of public opinion following »n 
the heels of one who embodied the despotic power of a secret society. It is one 
hundred and sixty years and more since Johnson, filled with reverence, first gazed 
on St. John’s Gate. It is little changed outwardly since his time: there it remains, 
a relic of antiquity, not much in keeping with its surroundings, and the dwellers 
in that busy, bustling quarter give it or anything else scant reverence. The fact 
that it is seven hundred years since the foundation stone was laid affects them 
not at all, and its restoration by the great Prior Docwra in 1504 conveys nothing 
to their minds, though they may wonder just a little that an important personage 
lived four hundred years ago bearing the same name as the local dustman of 
to-day ! 

To be sure, the Gate is strong rather than splendid, and, though a solid piece 
of masonry, has no great architectural pretensions. ‘The huge blocks of stone of 
which it is built are a good deal worn away by time’s defacing fingers, but the 
groined archway looks if anything too new, having been restored within the last 
fifty years. Further and more important restorations were undertaken three years 
ago, and by the unanimous wish of the members of the Order, they were made 
a memorial to the late Duke of Clarence, who was the first sub-Prior to the 
Order since its re-incorporation by Royal Charter. The armorial shields on the 
south side were found to be utterly defaced, and a panel of entirely new shields, 
with an inscription recording the memorial, has been placed there. In the centre 
of the panel are the Royal arms, and on either side are the arms of the Prince 
of Wales, of King Henry VII., of the late Duke of Clarence, and of Prior Docwra, 
with the following Latin inscription :— 

**In memor. Prior. illust. Albert Victor Christian. Edwardi Clarence and 
Avondale, Duc. Ord. Hosp. St. John, Jelm., in Angl. Sub Prior, 
A.D. 1893. 

But there is far more to be seen inside than out, so let us enter the narrow 
door on the left, and mount the corkscrew stairs, whose steps are of solid oak, 
and avail ourselves of the kind permission of the Secretary-General, Sir Alfred 
Jephson, to see everything connected with the history of the knights, past and 
present. There is much that is interesting to be seen in the low, old-fashioned 
rooms, small as rooms generally were in olden times, and with raftered ceilings, 
or heavy oaken beams that break the whitewash into squares. Most important of 
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them all is the beautiful room over the archway, which is the Knights’ Chapter 
Hall. At one end of it, on the dais, is the throne of the Prince of Wales, the 
present Grand Prior, and exactly opposite hangs a fine portrait of one of the 
Knights of Malta (date 1622), the dark and somewhat forbidding-looking personage 
that it represents being known as Pompeo, son of Andrea Perugino, military officer 
of the Venetian Republic. 

sanners adorn the panelled walls, and though “the armoury of the invincible 
knigh's”” has long been scattered, there are still some cuirasses and helmets left 
that look as grim as any “bruised armes hung up for monument.” 

Memorials to those knights who have died since the revival of the Order have 
taken the form of brasses that line the wall to the right of the throne. On these 
may be read the names of the Duke of Clarence, Prince Henry of Battenberg, 
the Duke of Manchester, Sir Edward Perrott, Lord Templetown, Colonel Duncan, 
General Sir John St. George, Lord Limerick, Sir Edmund Lechmere, and General 
Whitworth Porter. It was in this room, then used as a public place of entertain- 
meat, that David Garrick made his first bow to the public, and acted for the first 
time in London, in the farce of the A/ock Doctor, the printers employed by Cave 
reading the other parts. 

Garrick, it may perhaps be re- 
membered, was Johnson’s favourite 
pupil, when he was under-master at 
a Market Bosworth school, and came 
up to London with the great man, 
to whom Cave had offered an_ ill- 
paid post on the staff of the Gent/e- 
man’s Magazine. ‘This accounts for 
Garrick’s presence at St. John’s Gate. 

The room downstairs on the first 
floor in the West Tower was once 
the printing office of the magazine. 

From the Chapter House we pass), 
into the room at the opposite side Medal for Saving Life conferred by the Order. 
of the Gate from that at which we 
entered, and find ourselves in the Library. Here we are shown the vellum roll 
of the Order as at present constituted, a roll whereon great names are inscribed 
and numbering nearly six hundred members and associates. The Queen is 
Sovereign Head, and Patron of the Order, the Prince of Wales Grand Prior, and 
the Duke of York sub-Prior. The various other grades of the Order are as follows: 
a titular Bailiff of Egle, Honorary Bailiffs, Commanders, Honorary Commanders, 
Knights of Justice, Ladies of Justice, Prelates, sub-Prelates, Chaplains, Knights and 
Ladies of Grace, Esquires, and serving Brothers and Sisters. 

Both the Knights and Ladies of Justice are obliged to prove a certain amount 
of quarterings before they can receive this grade, while the Knights and Ladies of 





Grace are given the lower grade for services rendered. 

The badge of members—all identical in shape—is the eight-pointed cross, 
supposed by some to represent the eight Beatitudes. The cross is of white 
enamel, “embellished” alternately at each of the principal angles with a lion 
guardant and a unicorn, both passant, either of gold or silver, according to the 
grade. The badge of honorary associates is entirely of silver. All are worn 
suspended from a black watered silk ribbon. 

The medal of the Order is awarded for gallantry in saving life. It is circular, 
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and made either of silver or bronze; on one side is the Maltese Cross with the 


> 


“embellishments” peculiar to the English /amgue, and on the other is a sprig 


of the plant of St. John’s Wort, with which is entwined a scroll bearing the names 
“Jerusalem” and ‘ 
“ Awarded by the Grand Priory of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England.” 

The room in which Sir Herbert Perrott transacts business as Chief Secretary 


‘England” on it, the whole surrounded by the inscription, 


to the Order is very quaint and picturesque, having latticed windows on no _ less 
than three sides, while heavy oak beams support its very low ceiling. On the high 
stone mantelpiece are carved the arms of the Order (a cross argent on a field 
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The Secretary-General’s Room. 
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gules), while on either side are the arms of Prior Docwra, the rebuilder of the 
Priory in 1504, and of the late Sir Edmund Lechmere, who, when Secretary- 
General, bought the property in 1874, pending its purchase by the Order. 

Above the fireplace, enclosed in a delightful old-fashioned carved frame, is a 
series of fine engravings of the different Grand Masters who reigned in Malta till 
it was surrendered to the 
French by Prior Ferdinand ~ = 
von Hompesch in 1798. | 
But it was at the hands of 
this recreant knight that the 
accolade was received by Sir 
Joshua Meredyth and by him 
given to the late Sir Edward 
Perrott, thus preserving the 
lineal descent from the old 
Order of the English branch, 
revived in 1827, by the 
decree of the five other 
Zangues still in existence. 

Old pictures hang on the The Ophthalmic Hospital in Jerusalem. 
walls of this room ; oid iron 





and stone shot fired by the Turks at the siege of Rhodes are to be seen here; 
and pottery from Malta, valuable from its extreme age. 

It is all most interesting; but once more we descend, this time to a large 
room on the ground floor, used by the St. John’s Ambulance Association as a 
storehouse for all sorts of appliances for saving life and easing pain, tasks 
to which the lives of so many of its members are devoted. We see here 
many reminders of the work in which they are engaged, in the shape of 
stretchers, carrying-chairs, and appliances to be used in a variety of accidents,— 
such as ice-balls, to be rolled over thin ice with a rope attached to them to 
save the drowning. 

In the courtyard outside this arsenal of charity may be seen waggons and 
carriages, fitted up with invalid beds and chairs which have often brought patients 
from distant countries to be cured—sometimes, alas! to die—at home. 

But we have put back the clock to little purpose, and tried to recall the palmy 
days when the power of the Knights of St. John was at its greatest, to no avail, 
did we not allude to the work of the worthy descendants of the world-renowned 
Order, the Good Samaritans of our own times, who, if they no longer give and 
take hard blows, follow in the footsteps of the Knights Hospitallers of the times 
when their Priory at Clerkenwell was a centre from which radiated charity and 
healing to all men. 

The Almoner work of the Knights of St. John in the Middle Ages has been 
replaced by the Ambulance Association, who labour as earnestly, and no doubt a 
great deal more skilfully, to relieve sickness, distress, and suffering. 

It was in 1827 that the Order, as we said before, was revived in England, 
with such alterations as were necessitated by the times, including conformity to 
the Protestant religion; but it was not till 1888 that the Queen granted it a new 
Royal Charter of Incorporation by its old name and style of “The Grand 
Priory of the Order of the Hospital of St. John of Jerusalem in England.” 

The motto of the Order, “ Pro utilitate hominum”—service in the cause of man— 
is still its guide in the path of charity and usefulness that it pursues. In the 
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true spirit of the dead and gone Knights of St. John, it seeks and finds plenty of 
philanthropic work, and in addition to the great Ambulance Association, the 
following movements have been supported or established by the Chapter since its 
revival: namely, the initiation of what became known as the “ National Society 
for Aid to Sick or Wounded in War,” for the relief of both combatants during 
the Franco-German campaign,—the “ Eastern-War Sick and Wounded Relief Fund,” 
for the same purpose during the Russo-Servian War,—the award of medals and 
diplomas for deeds of gallantry in saving life,—the promotion of cottage hospitals 
in remote districts, and a system of transport for the injured by means of 
ambulance stations, where suitable litters, etc., are deposited; and also the relief, 
through the Almoners’ department, of poor convalescents. The Order has also 
taken part in the promotion of other useful institutions, such as the Metropolitan 
and National Society for training and supplying Nurses for the Sick Poor, and the 
Victoria Hospital at Cairo, and has sent out help to the sick and wounded of our 
own armies in some of their recent campaigns; and the work it is at present doing 
amongst the wounded in South Africa is familiar to every newspaper reader. It 
established, in 1882, the British Ophthalmic Hospital at Jerusalem, for the treatment 
of the most prevalent diseases of the country—those of the eye, ear, and throat. 
It is absolutely a charity, as no payment is ever asked from the patients ; and it 
is also entirely non-sectarian, an essential condition being that no proselytising of 
any kind should be attempted by those connected with it. On consideration of 
this condition being observed, the Sultan gave a grant for the purchase of a site 
and for the original building. 

The Hospital in this respect stands alone among the charitable institutions 
of Jerusalem in admitting to its benefits on equal terms, Christians, Jews, and 
Mahommedans, not only without any attempt to tamper with their respective 
beliefs, but with full security for religious freedom to all of them. 

It is hardly possible to overstate the good work done at this Hospital: thousands 
of patients are treated here 
yearly, some being in-patients, 
but the larger proportion 
naturally being out-patients. 
It may be mentioned that 
during the last year nearly 
a thousand applicants had 
to be turned away because 
they could only be treated 
with any chance of success 
as in-patients, and there 
were not enough beds to 
receive them. 

A great deal might also 

The Out-patients' Building, Jerusalem. be said about the St. John’s 

Ambulance Brigade, that 

does such good work nearer home, and that, year by year, grows in strength and 
efficiency. It is composed of divisions and corps working in all parts of the 
country. A division consists of not less than eight, and a corps of not less than 
seventy-two members, exclusive of officers. ‘There are now registered at St. John’s 
Gate 250 corps and divisions, with a total strength of 6000 officers and members. 
As instances of the work done by the Ambulance Brigade, it is recorded that 
over 1400 cases of sickness or accident were treated by the corps in London on 
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the last Jubilee Day, and on the occasion of the marriage of the Duke and 
Duchess of York there were as many as 1544. 

On all days of public rejoicing, and of important ceremonials, the Ambulance 
Brigade are busy indeed, and enormous is the amount of work done by them, and 
long is the roll of the names of sick or suffering people to whom they bring help. 

But space forbids a more detailed account of the philanthropic labours of those 
who belong to, or are affiliated with, the Order of St. John. 

If the pride and glory of bygone days are lacking now—if the Chapter House 
at St. John’s Gate is a mere relic of the great Priory that once covered so many 
acres of ground—if war steeds no longer clatter down the narrow streets, nor 


‘Mailed knights, in armour bright and gleaming, 
March out for Syria’s distant shore,”— 


and if the pomp and splendour of the days of chivalry are gone, never to return, 
there is something better than all these that remains. ‘The higher deeds of faith 
and mercy of those old Knights still live, and the Order of St. John of Jerusalem 
now as then gives its service willingly “in the cause of man.” 
**Ah! grand old knights, though rude your day and purpose, 
The lessons which you taught were not in vain, 


Your faults forgotten are ; your good works flourish, 
Here in your home again. 


** And from these time-worn walls which saw your banner, 
When first its Cross of Mercy was displayed, 
Now in these latter days a Knightly Order 
Arms for a new Crusade. 


‘©The world their battlefield—the work you left them, 
To aid the sick and suffering, yet goes on, 
And in a holy warfare still is famous 
The old Gate of St. John.” 


C. Farr_tre CUNINGHAME 


TWILIGHT. 


ai the arms of Night falls weary Day 
When crimson grows the west ; 
E’en as a child who, tired at last of play, 
Sinks on his mother’s breast, 
To find in cradling arms soft pillowing 
Till dawns the eastern light, 


When waking Day, serene and fair, shall spring 
Out of the arms of Night. 


Em. A, -G. 
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FOR THE HONOUR OF ENGLAND. 


E GLAND, Mother of Nations! Who shall declare Thee old - 
Steeped in luxurious languor, stifled ’neath greed of gold? 

Does not thy early splendour burn to a clearer flame 
On Fields where thy Flag is carried by the men who bear thy name? 
Troop upon troop they gather, thy loyal and fearless sons, 

ushing to death and danger—and each one cheers as he runs; 
Leaving, perchance for ever, kinsfolk and child and wife, 
For the sake of the Mother that bore them, paying down life for life. 


Scarce had the warning trumpet sounded its dread alarms, 

Than the strength of a gallant nation sprang in an hour to arms, 

From town and hamlet and village, from island and seagirt coast, 

From palace and plough and workshop, there hurried the eager host: 

He who had won Fate’s prizes, and he who had drawn her blanks, 

From the man who marshals an army to the drummer who serves the ranks; 
Those who had cast behind them pleasure and power and lands, 

Those who gave all in giving the life they take in their hands, 


Nay, tho’ they fare so proudly, the price of glory is high: 

Hearts that are rent to breaking, tears that no skill can dry, 

The pitiful wail of orphans, the widow’s desolate fears, 

And grief that nothing can lighten thro’ the march of the empty years. 
Sickness, famine, and fever, till life seems poor at a gift, 

And the living could almost envy the comrade whose end was swift; 
Or the bitter and awful phantom that can daunt the strong and brave, 
Of who will care for the children when the father is in his grave? 


Think of it, O my Brothers! You who sit warm to-night 

And gather your dear ones round you, while they go forth to fight: 
From camp, from beleaguered city, ’mid cannon and clash of steel, 
From the din and the roar of battle they made you their last appeal! 
Into your tenderest keeping those whom they loved receive, 

Lo! to your charge they left them, all that they had to leave: 

Is not your safety purchased at the cost of the blood they shed, 

And the ancient honour of England upheld by the mighty Dead? 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. 





















KICKING TWELFTH. 


HE Spitzbergen army was backed by traditions of centuries of victory. In 
its chronicles, occasional defeats were not printed in italics, but were 
likely to appear as glorious stands against overwhelming odds. A favourite 

way to dispose of them was frankly to attribute them to the blunders of the 
civilian heads of government. ‘This was very good for the army, and probably no 
army had more self-confidence. When it was announced that an expeditionary 
force was to be sent to Rostina to chastise an impudent people, a hundred 
barrack-squares filled with excited men, and a hundred sergeant-majors hurried 
silently through the groups, and succeeded in looking as if they were the 
repositaries of the secrets of empire. Officers on leave sped joyfully back to 
their harness, and recruits were abused with unflagging devotion by every man, 
from colonels to privates of experience. 

The Twelfth Regiment of the Line—the Kicking Twelfth—was consumed with 
a dread that it was not to be included in the expedition, and the regiment formed 
itself into an informal indignation meeting. Just as they had proved that a great 
outrage was about to be perpetrated, warning orders arrived to hold themselves 
in readiness for active service abroad—in Rostina. The barrack-yard was in a 
flash transferred into a blue-and-buff pandemonium, and the official bugle itself 
hardly had the power to quell the glad disturbance. 

Thus it was that early in the spring the Kicking Twelfth—sixteen hundred 
men in service equipment—found itself crawling along a road in Rostina. They 
did not form part of the main force, but belonged to a column of four regiments 
of foot, two batteries of field guns, a battery of mountain howitzers, a regiment of 
horse, and a company of engineers. Nothing had happened. ‘The long column 
had crawled without amusement of any kind through a broad green valley. Big 
white farmhouses dotted the slopes; but there was no sign of man or beast, and no 
smoke came from the chimneys. ‘The column was operating from its own base, and 
its general was expected to form a junction with the main body at a given point. 

A squadron of the cavalry was fanned out ahead, scouting, and day by day the 
trudging infantry watched the blue uniforms of the horsemen as they came and 
went. Sometimes there would sound the faint thuds of a few shots, but the 
cavalry was unable to find anything to engage. 

The Twelfth had no record of foreign service, and it could hardly be said that 
Copyright 1900 by Stephen Crane. 
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it had served as a unit in the great civil war, when His Majesty the King had 
whipped the Pretender. At that time the regiment had suffered from two opinions, 
so that it was impossible for either side to depend upon it. Many men had 
deserted to the standard of the Pretender, and a number of officers had drawn 
their swords for him. When the King, a thorough soldier, looked at the remnant, 
he saw that they lacked the spirit to be of great help to him in the tremendous 
battles which he was waging for his throne. And so this emaciated Twelfth was 
sent off to a corner of the kingdom to guard a dockyard, where some of the 
officers so plainly expressed their disapproval of this policy that the regiment 
received its steadfast name, the Kicking ‘Twelfth. 

At the time of which I am writing the Twelfth had a few veteran officers and 
well-bitten sergeants ; but the body of the regiment was composed of men who had 
never heard a shot fired excepting on the rifle-range. But it was an experience 
for which they longed, and when the moment came for the corps’ cry,—‘‘ Kim up, 
the Kickers !”—there was not likely to be a man who would not go tumbling after 
his leaders. 

Young Timothy Lean was a second lieutenant in the first company of the 
third battalion, and just at this time he was pattering along at the flank of the 
men, keeping a fatherly look-out for boots that hurt and packs that sagged. He 
was extremely bored. ‘The mere far-away sound of desultory shooting was not war 
as he had been led to believe it. 

It did not appear that behind that freckled face and under that red hair there 
was a mind which dreamed of blood. He was not extremely anxious to kill 
somebody, but he was very fond of soldiering—it had been the career of his father 
and of his grandfather—and he understood that the profession of arms lost much 
of its point unless a man shot at people and had people shoot at him. — Strolling 
in the sun through a practically deserted country might be a proper occupation for 
a divinity student on a vacation, but the soul of Timothy Lean was in revolt at it. 
Sometimes at night he would go morosely to the camp of the cavalry and hear 
the infant subalterns laughingly exaggerate the comedy side of adventures which 
they had had when out with small patrols far ahead. Lean would sit and listen 
in glum silence to these tales, and dislike the young officers—many of them old 
military-school friends—for having had experience in modern warfare. 

“ Anyhow,” he said savagely, “presently you'll be getting into a lot of trouble, 
and then the Foot will have to come along and pull you out. We always do. 
That’s history.” 

“Oh, we can take care of ourselves,” said the cavalry, with good-natured under- 
standing of his mood. 

But the next day even Lean blessed the cavalry, for excited troopers came 
whirling back from the front, bending over their speeding horses, and shouting 
wildly and hoarsely for the infantry to clear the way. Men yelled at them from the 
roadside as courier followed courier, and from the distance ahead sounded, in quick 
succession, six booms from field guns. ‘The information possessed by the couriers 
was no longer precious. Everybody knew what a battery meant when it spoke. 
The bugles cried out, and the long column jolted into a halt. Old Colonel Sponge 
went bouncing in his saddle back to see the general, and the regiment sat down in 
the grass by the roadside, and waited in silence. Presently the second squadron of 
the cavalry trotted off along the road in a cloud of dust, and in due time old 
Colonel Sponge came bouncing back, and palavered his three majors and_ his 
adjutant. ‘Then there was more talk by the majors, and gradually through the 
correct channels spread information which in due time reached Timothy Lean. 
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The enemy, 5000 strong, occupied a pass at the head of the valley some four 
miles beyond. ‘They had three batteries well posted. ‘Their infantry was intrenched. 
The ground in their front was crossed and lined with many ditches and hedges ; 
but the enemies’ batteries were so posted that it was doubtful if a ditch would ever 
prove convenient as shelter for the Spitzbergen infantry. ‘There was a fair position 
for the Spitzbergen artillery 2300 yards from the enemy. ‘The cavalry had suc- 
ceeded in driving the enemy’s skirmishers back upon the main body, but of course 
had only tried to worry them a little. The position was almost inaccessible on the 
enemy’s right, owing to high steep hills which had been crowned by small parties 
of infantry. The enemy’s left, although guarded by a much larger force, was 
approachable, and might be flanked. This was what the cavalry had to say, and 
it added briefly a report of two troopers killed and five wounded. 

Whereupon Major-General Richie, commanding a force of 7500 men of His 
Majesty of Spitzbergen, set in motion, with a few simple words, the machinery which 
would launch his army at the enemy. The Twelfth understood the orders when 
they saw the smart young aide approaching old Colonel Sponge, and they rose as 
one man, apparently afraid that they would be late. ‘There was a clank of accoutre- 
ments. Men shrugged their shoulders tighter against their packs, and, thrusting their 
thumbs between their belts and their tunics, they wriggled into a closer fit with 
regard to the heavy ammunition equipment. It is curious to note that almost 
every man took off his cap, and looked contemplatively into it as if to read a 
maker’s name. ‘Then they replaced their caps with great care. ‘There was little 
talking, and it was not observable that a single soldier handed a token or left 
a comrade with a message to be delivered in case he should be killed. They did 
not seem to think of being killed; they seemed absorbed in a desire to know 
what would happen, and how it would look when it was happening. Men glanced 
continually at their officers in a plain desire to be quick to understand the very first 
order that would be given; and officers looked gravely at their men, measuring 
them, feeling their temper, worrying about them. 

A bugle called: there were sharp cries; and the Kicking Twelfth was off to 
battle. 

The regiment had the right of the line in the infantry brigade, and as the men 
tramped noisily along the white road every eye was strained ahead; but after all, 
there was nothing to be seen but a dozen farms—in short, a country-side. It 
resembled the scenery in Spitzbergen; every man in the Kicking Twelfth had 
often confronted a dozen such farms with a composure which amounted to 
indifference. But still down the road there came galloping troopers, who 
delivered information to Colonel Sponge and then galloped on. In time the 
Twelfth came to the top of a rise, and below them on a plain was the heavy 
black streak of a Spitzbergen squadron, and behind the squadron loomed the 
grey bare hill of the Rostina position. There was a little of skirmish firing. 
The Twelfth reached a knoll which the officers easily recognised as the place 
described by the cavalry as suitable for the Spitzbergen guns. The men swarmed 
up it ina peculiar formation. They resembled a crowd coming off a race-track ; 
‘but, nevertheless, there were no stray sheep. It was simply that the ground on which 
actual battles are fought is not like a chess-board. And after them came swinging 
a six-gun battery, the guns wagging from side to side as the long line turned out 
of the road, and the drivers using their whips as the leading horses scrambled at 
the hill. The halted Twelfth lifted its voice and spoke amiably, but with point, 
to the battery. “Go on, Guns! We'll take care of you. Don’t be afraid. Give it 
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to them!” ‘The teams—lead, swing and wheel—struggled and slipped over the steep 
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and uneven ground ; and the gunners, as they clung to their springless positions, wore 
their usual and natural airs of unhappiness. They made no reply to the infantry, 
Once upon the top of the hill, however, these guns were unlimbered in a flash, and 
directly the infantry could hear the loud voice of an officer drawling out the 
time for the fuses. A moment later the first 3°'2 bellowed out, and there could 
be heard the swish and the snarl of a fleeting shell. Colonel Sponge and a 
number of officers climbed to the battery’s position ; but the men of the regiment 
sat in the shelter of the hill, like so many blindfolded people, and wondered what 
they would have been able to see if they had been officers. Sometimes the shells 
of the enemy came sweeping over the top of the hill, and burst in great brown 
explosions in the fields to the rear. The men looked after them and laughed. 
To the rear could be seen also the mountain battery coming at a comic trot, with 
every man obviously in a deep rage with every mule. If a man can put in long 
service with a mule battery and come out of it with an amiable disposition, he should 
be presented with a medal weighing many ounces. After the mule battery came a 
long black winding thing, which was three regiments of Spitzbergen infantry; and 
at the back of them and to the right was an inky square, which was the remaining 
Spitzbergen guns. General Richie and his staff clattered up to the hill. The 
blindfolded Twelfth sat still. ‘The inky square suddenly became a long racing line. 
The howitzers joined their little bark to the thunder of the guns on the hill, and 
the three regiments of infantry came on. The Twelfth sat still. 

Of a sudden a bugle rang its warning, and the officers shouted. Some used 
the old cry,—‘ Attention! Kim up, the Kickers!”—and the Twelfth knew that it 
had been told to go in. The majority of the men expected to see great things as 
soon as they rounded the shoulder of the hill, but there was nothing to be seen 
save a complicated plain and the grey knolls occupied by the enemy. Many 
company commanders in low voices worked at their men, and said things which 
do not appear in the written reports. They talked soothingly; they talked 
indignantly ; and they talked always like fathers. And the men heard no sentence 
completely; they heard no specific direction, these wide-eyed men. They 
understood that there was being delivered some kind of exhortation to do as they 
had been taught, and they also understood that a superior intelligence was anxious 
over their behaviour and welfare. 

There was a great deal of floundering through hedges, a climbing of walls, 
a jumping of ditches. Curiously original privates tried to find new and easier 
ways for themselves, instead of following the men in front of them. Officers had 
short fits of fury over these people. The more originality they possessed, the more 
likely they were to become separated from their companies. Colonel Sponge was 
making an exciting progress on a big charger. When the first faint song of the 
bullets came from above, the men wondered why he sat so high. ‘The charger 
seemed as tall as the Eiffel Tower. But if he was high in the air, he had a fine 
view, and that is supposedly why people ascend the Eiffel Tower. Very often he 
had been a joke to them, but when they saw this fat old gentleman so coolly 
treating the strange new missiles which hummed in the air, it struck them 
suddenly that they had wronged him seriously; and a man who could attain the 
command of a Spitzbergen regiment was entitled to general respect. And_ they 
gave him a sudden, quick affection—an affection that would make them follow him 
heartily, trustfully, grandly—this fat old gentleman, seated on a too-big horse. In 
a flash his tousled grey head, his short, thick legs, even his paunch, had become 
specially and humorously endeared to them. And this is the way of soldiers. 

But still the Twelfth had not yet come to the place where tumbling bodies 
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begin their test of the very heart of a regiment. They backed through more 
hedges, jumped more ditches, slid over more walls. ‘The Rostina artillery had 
seemed to be asleep; but suddenly the guns aroused like dogs from their 
kennels, and around the Twelfth there began a wild, swift screeching. ‘There 
arose cries to hurry, to come on; and, as the rifle bullets began to plunge into 
them, the men saw the high, formidable hills of the enemy’s right, and perfectly 
understood that they were doomed to storm them. The cheering thing was the 
sudden beginning of a tremendous uproar on the enemy’s left. 

Every man ran, hard, tense, breathless. When they reached the foot of the 
hills, they thought they had won the charge already; but they were electrified to 
see officers above them waving their swords and_ yelling with anger, surprise, and 
shame. With a long murmurous outcry the Twelfth began to climb the hill; and 
as they went and fell, they could hear frenzied shouts—“ Kim up, the Kickers !” 
The pace was slow. It was like the rising of a tide: it was determined, almost 
relentless in its appearance, but it was slow. If a man fell there was a chance 
that he would land twenty yards below the point where he was hit. The Kickers 
crawled, their rifles in their left hands as they pulled and tugged themselves up 
with their right hands. Ever arose the shout, “ Kim up, the Kickers!” ‘Timothy 
Lean, his face flaming, his eyes wild, yelled it back as if he were delivering the 
gospel. 

The Kickers came up. The enemy—they had been in small force, thinking 
the hills safe enough from attack—retreated quickly from this preposterous advance, 
and not a bayonet in the Twelfth saw blood: bayonets very seldom do. 

The homing of this successful charge wore an unromantic aspect. About 
twenty windless men suddenly arrived, and threw themselves upon the crest of the 
hill, and breathed. And these twenty were joined by others, and still others, 
until almost r100 men of the Twelfth lay upon the hilltop, while the regiment’s 
track was marked by body after body, in groups and singly. The first officer— 
perchance the first man, one never can be certain—the first officer to gain the top 
of the hill was Timothy Lean, and such was the situation that he had the honour 
to receive his colonel with a bashful salute. 

The regiment knew exactly what it had done; it did not have to wait to be 
told by the Spitzbergen newspapers. It had taken a formidable position with the 
loss of about five hundred men, and it knew it. It knew, too, that it was a great 
glory for the Kicking Twelfth ; and as the men lay rolling on their bellies, they 
expressed their joy in a wild cry—‘ Kim up, the Kickers!” For a moment there 
was nothing but joy, and then suddenly company commanders were besieged by 
men who wished to go down the path of the charge and look for their mates, 
The answers were without the quality of mercy; they were short, snapped, quick 
words: ‘No; you can’t.” 

The attack on the enemy’s left was sounding in great rolling crashes. ‘The 
shells in their flight through the air made a noise as of red-hot iron plunged into 
water, and stray bullets nipped near the ears of the Kickers. 

The Kickers looked and saw. The battle was below them. The enemy were 
indicated by a long, noisy line of gossamer smoke, although there could be seen a 
toy battery with tiny men employed at the guns. All over the field the shrapnel 
was bursting, making quick bulbs of white smoke. Far away, two regiments of 
Spitzbergen infantry were charging, and at the distance this charge looked like 
a casual stroll. It appeared that small black groups of men were walking 
meditatively toward the Rostina intrenchments. 

There would have been orders given sooner to the Twelfth, but unfortunately 
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Colonel Sponge arrived on top of the hill without a breath of wind in his body. 
He could not have given an order to save the regiment from being wiped off the 
earth. Finally he was able to gasp out something and point at the enemy. 
Timothy Lean ran along the line yelling to the men to sight at 800 yards; and 
like a slow and ponderous machine the regiment again went to work. The fire 
flanked a great part of the enemy’s trenches. 

It could be said that there were only two prominent points of view expressed 
by the men after their victorious arrival on the crest. One was defined in the 
exulting use of the corps’ cry. ‘The other was a grief-stricken murmur which is 
invariably heard after a hard fight: “ My God, we’re all cut to pieces!” 

Colonel Sponge sat on the ground and impatiently waited for his wind to return. 
As soon as it did, he arose and cried out, “Form up, and we'll charge again! 
We will win this battle as soon as we can hit them!” ‘The shouts of the officers 
sounded wild, like men yelling on shipboard in a gale. And the obedient Kickers 
arose for their task. It was running downhill this time. The mob of panting 
men poured over the stones. 

But the enemy had not been at all blind to the great advantage gained by the 
Twelfth, and they now turned upon them a desperate fire of small arms. Men 
fell in every imaginable way, and their accoutrements rattled on the rocky ground. 
Some landed with a crash, floored by some tremendous blow; others dropped 
gently down like sacks of meal; with others, it would positively appear that some 
spirit had suddenly seized them by the ankles and jerked their legs from under 
them. Many officers were down, but Colonel Sponge, stuttering and blowing, was 
still upright. He was almost the last man in the charge; but not to his shame, 
rather to his stumpy legs. At one time it seemed that the assault would be lost 
The effect of the fire was somewhat as if a terrible cyclone were blowing in the 
men’s faces. ‘They wavered, lowering their heads and shouldering weakly, as if it 
were impossible to make headway against the wind of battle. It was the moment 
of despair, the moment of the heroism which comes to the chosen of the war-god. 
The Colonel’s cry broke and screeched absolute hatred; other officers simply 
howled ; and the men, silent, debased, seemed to tighten their muscles for one last 
effort. Again they pushed against this mysterious power of the air, and once 
more the regiment was charging. Timothy Lean, agile and strong, was well in 
advance; and afterwards he reflected that the men who had been nearest to him 
were an old grizzled serjeant who would have gone to hell for the honour of the 
regiment, and a pie-faced lad who had been obliged to lie about his age in order 
to get into the army. 

There was no shock of meeting. The Twelfth came down on a corner of the 
trenches, and as soon as the enemy had ascertained that the Twelfth was certain 
to arrive, they scuttled out, running close to the earth and spending no time in 
glances backward. In these days it is not discreet to wait for a charge to come 
home. You observe the charge, you attempt to stop it, and if you find that you 
can’t, it is better to retire immediately to some other place. The Rostina soldiers 
. were not heroes, perhaps, but they were men of sense. A maddened and badly 
frightened mob of Kickers came tumbling into the trench, and shot at the backs 
of fleeing men. And at that very moment the action was won, and won by the 
Kickers. The enemy’s flank was entirely crumpled, and, knowing this, he did not 
await further and more disastrous information. The Twelfth looked at themselves, 
and knew that they had a record. They sat down and grinned patronisingly as 
they saw the batteries galloping to advance positions to shell the retreat, and they 
really laughed as the cavalry swept tumultuously forward. 
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The Twelfth had no more concern with the battle. They had won it, and the 
subsequent proceedings were only amusing. 

There was a call from the flank, and the men wearily adjusted themselves as 
General Ritchie and his staff came trotting up. ‘The young general, cold-eyed, 
stern and grim as a Roman, looked with his straight glance at a hammered and 
thin and dirty line of figures which was His Majesty’s Twelfth Regiment of the 
Line. When opposite old Colonel Sponge, a podgy figure standing at attention, 
the general’s face set in still more grim and stern lines. He took off his helmet. 
“Kim up, the Kickers!” said he. He replaced his helmet and rode off. Down 
the cheeks of the little fat colonel rolled tears. He stood like a stone for a long 
moment, and then wheeled in supreme wrath upon his surprised adjutant. 
“Delahaye, you d—— fool, don’t stand there staring like a monkey. Go, tell 


young Lean I want to see him.” The adjutant jumped as if he were on springs 
and went after Lean. That young officer presented himself directly, his face 
covered with disgraceful smudges, and he had also torn his breeches. He had 
never seen the colonel in such a rage. “Lean, you young whelp! you—you’re a 
good boy.” And even as the general had turned away from the colonel, the 
colonel turned away from the lieutenant. 


STEPHEN CRANE. 
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SNOW . 
AND STARS. 


HE night was still and cold: 
Snow falling through the day. 
Like crystal lay 
On field and wold. 
Solemn and chill 
Was earth’s repose ; 
The very ripples froze 


Upon the rill. ( 


A scintillating light 
Flashed forth from countless stars. 
Amid them, Mars 
Glowed copper-bright. 
Above, below, 
Eye could behold 
Naught save those stars of 


ay gold, 


ae 





Those plains of snow. 
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‘Stars of one | 





little night! 

Each gauzy cloud that 

skims 
Your pathway dims 
Your fitful light. 
; Te Ye will be dead 
At break of day ; 
Ye vanish, but we stay,” 


The snowflakes said. 


The stars in morning’s flush 


Were lost. The sun’s fierce glow 





Dissolved the snow 
To slime and slush. 


Day passed to night, 


en Se 


The snow was gone, 
Only the gold stars shone 
Changeless and bright. 
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HILE most persons have a general know- 
ledge concerning the origin of the different 
things which conduce to their pleasure and 

comfort, very few have any idea of the complex 
operations which many of those articles must go 
through before they are fit for use. It is true of the 
things which we eat and drink, consumers being many and cooks few. It is true 
also of our clothing, for although most persons are aware that we depend for our 
garments both on the animal and vegetable kingdoms, the processes which the 
rough materials must go through before they reach the tailor’s or milliner’s hands 
are as sealed books. 

So it is with the precious stones, which mankind, and more especially woman- 
kind, has for untold ages used for the purpose of. adornment, and as the sign- 
manual of luxury. Most of us know the difference in appearance between a 
diamond and a ruby, a ruby and an emerald, and an emerald and a sapphire ; we 
also have a dim notion that the precious minerals come mostly from the Orient ; 
but as to what ‘the stones look like when first picked up, or the way in which 
they are fashioned into sparkling gems, we must, most of us, plead profound 
ignorance. And the ignorance is excusable, for very few have the opportunity of 
seeing a lapidary at work, and only guess that by some occult means he is able 
to confer upon a gem-stone its brilliant qualities. 

I propose to lift the veil of mystery which hides from us the art of the 
lapidary, and with the help of my one-eyed secretary—the trusty camera—to show 
precious stones both in their rough and finished states, and to trace the varied 
operations which form a many-linked chain between them. 

First let us take the Diamond, 
that lovely gem for which many 
have been willing to barter their 
souls. Here it is in the rough, 
apparently a bit of dull glass, sticking 
like a limpet on its native rock, or 
matrix—in this case the volcanic 
breccia, of “blue ground,” from the 
prolific mines of Kimberley. Does 
it always assume the same form? 
By no means, for these South 
African gems afford evidence that 
at some remote time there has been 
great disruptive action here, and 
what the Kaffirs find to-day are often 
fragments broken off from larger 
masses. Frequently, however, the 





Kimberley diamond on Matrix ; Blue ground. j 
(British Museum.) pick turns up an all but perfect 
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natural crystal. A beautiful thing it is, in form like two miniature Egyptian 
pyramids stuck together at their bases—or, in other words, a true octahedron. 

Here we see a notable gem of this character which originally belonged to 
Professor Ruskin, and was given by him to the British Museum. As it was 
considered necessary that the beautiful gift should have a name, it was decided to 
call it ‘“‘ The Colenso Diamond,” and the donor made the curious stipulation that 
the label of the gem should be written by himself. In the mineral gallery at the 
South Kensington branch of the British Museum both diamond and label can be 
seen. The latter runs thus :— 





THE COLENSO DIAMOND. 
Presented in 1887 by Fobn Ruskin, 


“In honour of his friend, the loyal and patiently 
adamantine First Bishop of Natal.” 














The chemist will tell us that this exquisitely beautiful thing is nothing but a 
bit of carbon—so much charcoal, which by heat and pressure has been coaxed by 
nature into the crystalline form. And he will demonstrate the truth of his words 
by pulling it to pieces, not 
by any mechanical _ tearing 
asunder of its particles, but by 
burning it in a jar of oxygen. 
For carbon in combustion 
combines with that gas to 
form carbonic acid, the weight 
of which product left in the 
jar will exactly amount to the 
weight of the original diamond 
together with the oxygen in 
which it disappeared. A piece 
of charcoal treated in the 
same way will give the same result. What further proof need we have that the 
two substances are identical in composition ? 

Some years ago, when a ring of speculators ran up the price of coal to 
some fifty shillings a ton, a picture appeared in Punch of a gentleman with 
a coal scarf-pin, which he proudly declared to be “real Wallsend.” Many a 
true word is spoken in jest; and, as we have seen, from the chemist’s point 
of view a bit of Wallsend is of precisely the same value as an equal weight of 
diamond. 
| Possibly the time may come when the intrinsic value of the two will more nearly 
approximate, for diamonds can now be made in the laboratory; but the cost of the 
operation is at present greater than the value of the gems obtained. But who 
b knows what the future may bring forth? 

Most diamonds come from the South African mines, and are found deeply buried 
in the “blue ground.” ‘The Colenso” remains uncut, and in order to show what 
it would look like after being fashioned by the lapidary I was reduced to the 
expedient of having a model made—by a skilled worker, and my photograph is 





The Colenso Diamond—actual size. 


A.—Rough. B.--As it would appear when cut. 
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Hand with jewels to indicate the size of the stones. The same radiographed. 


taken from it. The same remark applies to the succeeding pictures of cut 
emeralds and rubies. 

There are several recognised tests by which a diamond can be readily 
distinguished from a less valuable stone ; but in olden times it was not so, and the 
most common test was to ‘place the doubtful stone on a smith’s anvil and give it 
a smart blow with a hammer. According to Pliny—who, in common with writers 
of his day, was not too particular in verifying the truth of his statements—a 
diamond when laid on the anvil will give back a blow with such force as to 
shiver both anvil and hammer to pieces. Pliny did not recognise that the 
diamond is both hard and brittle. So brittle is it that in photographing the 
Colenso at South Kensington every precaution was taken in case the stone should 
slip and fall on the floor. 

An interesting modern test for the diamond is afforded by means of Réntgen’s 
X-rays. Bits of coal, graphite, charcoal, and lignite, are all transparent to these 
X-rays: so is the diamond. Note that they are all different forms of carbon, and 
behave in precisely the same way under the searching glance of the X-rays. Glass, 
rock crystal, and nearly all the common things which we call transparent, cast 
heavy shadows under the X-rays: they are transparent to light, but opaque to 
those rays which are not of light. 

For the sake of comparison, as well as to show the unusual size of the 
gems, I have photographed some in contact with a man’s hand; and the reader 
can compare the picture with an X-ray study—a radiograph 
hand and jewels a few minutes afterwards. 

Let us look at the photograph first. The stone at the top is a fine 
brilliant ; next below it is a heart-shaped opal; then on the right comes a 
magnificent sapphire, which Mr. Leopold Claremont, who cut it, tells me is one of 
the largest which ever passed even through his busy hands; and the remaining 
stone, a little to the left, is a beryl or aquamarine. 

Now turn to the radiograph of the same hand. 





taken of the same 





The flesh is almost transparent 
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to the rays, the bones being much less so. The place of the large diamond is 
marked by a slight shadow, and the same may be said of the opal; but in the 
former case we have a very deep stone to deal with, while thé opal is very flat and 
shallow, and thickness in X-ray work is an important factor in the results. Both 
the sapphire and beryl cast shadows as dense as does the glass stopper put for 
comparison nearer the wrist. It is evident that a white topaz or other stone 
masquerading as a diamond would be immediately detected by this method; but, 
as I have already indicated, more ready means exist for 
testing the genuineness of a diamond. 

The relative transparency under the X-rays of the 
four gem stones under present consideration is perhaps 
better seen in the separate radiograph—where they are 
shown side by side. Here, too, in the case of the * 
diamond, we can clearly see the effect of the thickness 
of the stone, which causes a slight increase of density 
in the pale shadow towards the centre. This extra 
thickening would have been exactly central if the X-ray 
tube during excitation had not been placed somewhat 
to one side of the stone. 

The Ruby occupies a supreme position among precious 
stones, and I show it both in its rough and educated 2 
states. The rough stone here photographed is, like the 
Colenso diamond, the property of the nation, and came 
from the same generous donor, It is called the Edwardes 
Ruby, the reason for which is duly set forth on its label. 





3 
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THE EDWARDES RUBY. 
Presented in 1887, by Fobn Ruskin. 
“In honour of the invincible soldiership and loving 


equity of Sir Herbert Edwardes rule by the shores 
of Indus.” 











The irregular form of this ruby points to one of the 
difficulties of the lapidary’s art—namely, the task of 
getting the most out of any given stone. In this case : 
it is the best policy to cut the stone across, and to ee ane 
make from it two distinct gems, as shown. ite ool 

“Wisdom,” says Solomon, who is supposed to be an 3.—Beryl. 4.—Sapphire. 
authority on the subject, “is better than rubies,”—by 
which we may judge that these stones even in his day were the most precious 
things to which he could point. They have retained their value through all the 
centuries which have ‘elapsed since; and to-day, by right of their rarity, they are 











priced very highly. They come almost exclusively from Burma, Siam, and Ceylon, 
d and the first-named country has the proud distinction of furnishing the best—ve., 
x those of the true “ pigeon-blood ” tint. 


How constantly this important consideration of colour crops up in estimating 
the worth of gem-stones! The ruby and the sapphire are of identical composition 
with the mineral corundum, a kind of crystallised alumina, which is common 
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enough in the form of emery. When red it is called ruby, when blue it is 
sapphire. ‘Tavernier, the famous traveller and hunter after gems, describes how in 
Pegu most of the coloured stones were in his day called ruby, and were only 
distinguished by colour, a sapphire being known as a blue ruby. It will be noted 
that this form of classification is, from a mineralogist’s point of view, strictly correct. 

The Emerald comes from quite another family ; but here again we find the 
question of colour the dominant note in determining the value. The emerald is 
in its nature the same mineral as the beryl—or aquamarine as it is called when 
of the colour of sea-water. Its rare green gives it its value, for the beryl is 
comparatively common, and valued chiefly because it retains its beauty under 
artificial light. We have already noted its behaviour under the X-rays: its beautiful 
columnar form in the rough state is indicated in another picture. 

Another photograph shows the Amethyst—a variety of tinted quartz which 
occurs nearly all the world over. But there is a far more valuable stone—the 
Oriental Amethyst, which is a corundum, and may 
be correctly described as a 





sapphire of violet colour. 
This stone is, however, so 
extremely rare that it is 
very seldom met with. 
There are fashions in 
‘ precious stones, as in 
most other things, and 
the amethyst is not valued 
as it was. It is said that 
a certain amethyst neck- 
lace which belonged to 
Queen Charlotte, in which 





: ; the stones are well 

A. B she want ; 

The Edwardes Ruby—actual size. matched ,and beautifully 

A.—Rough. B.—As it would appear when cut to the best advantage. cut, once valued at two 


thousand pounds, would 
probably not fetch more than a twentieth of that sum if placed on the market 
to-day. 

Looking again at the various specimens which are shown here of stones in 
their natural condition, it is very difficult to imagine how they can ever be 
converted into glittering gems, and few persons have anything but a vague idea 
as to the manner in which the transformation is brought about. It is known in 
a general sort of way that rough stones find their way from all parts of the world 
to Hatton Garden, and by some mysterious process emerge cut, polished, and 
ready to be set in ring, tiara, sceptre, or crown—according to size and value. 

For obvious reasons it is difficult—nay, almost impossible—for any one outside 
the business to get a peep at the operations by which a rough diamond or other 
stone is refined into a gem. Within a stone’s-throw of Bond Street and Regent 
Street, where the beautiful gems are exhibited for sale, they are cut and fashioned 
into form ready for the jeweller’s use. By the aid of a series of photographs 
taken for the purpose, the reader will be able to follow the delicate operations 
involved, and it will quickly be seen that, although mechanical appliances are to 
some extent employed, success lies in the skill and thought bestowed upon every 
detail of the work. A number of craftsmen are employed at this busy hive, but 
the most important stones are cut by the head of the firm. 

The aphorism—“ diamond cut diamond ”—has so long formed a figure of speech 
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that every one is aware that a diamond, being the hardest thing known, can only 
be operated upon by a diamond. The first process is a rubbing or abrading one, 
two diamonds being cemented each to the end of a holder about one foot in 
length, and rubbed together until angles are worn off, and the stones assume a 
rough symmetry. If it should be necessary in consequence of some flaw or 
projection to cut off part of the stone, the tap on a steel blade placed against 
it will bring about the desired result, provided that the blow is so delivered that 
the separation takes place in a certain direction—known as the cleavage plane of 
the stone. 

In the accompanying illustration (p. 189) the man with the rod upraised is in the 
act of splitting a diamond, while the other operator is roughing a couple of stones 
into shape as already described. It may be mentioned here that the particles 
worn off by this abrading process are caught in a sieve, and that this valuable 
débris is reduced to the finest dust—not unlike slate-pencil dust in appearance—by 
means of the conical steel pestle and mortar seen in the right-hand lower corner 
of this illustration. This — — dust is subsequently 
used as a general cutting wis Phd: 3 
agent throughout the 
lapidary’s work. 

The diamonds having 
been thus roughly shaped, 
are removed from the 
sticks, and soldered into 
cone -shaped metal 
sockets or holders, for 
they have to be very 
firmly gripped to with- 
stand the rather rough 
usage to which they will 
presently be subjected. 
At the next bench we 
see how this soldering operation is performed, by means of the heat from two 
atmospheric gas flames. ‘Thus: rigidly fixed in their new holders, the gems pass to 
the next craftsman, who is called the polisher, although his work also comprises 
the cutting of the facets, upon the correct fashioning of which depends so much 
of the beauty and value of the finished stone. 

Referring to the next illustration, we note that the gem-cutter has in front of him 
a horizontal cast-iron wheel, which revolves by means of a Royce electric motor at 
the rate of three thousand revolutions per minute. This wheel is charged with 
diamond dust and oil, and a diamond pressed against the rapidly moving surface 
is gradually ground away anda facet is formed. In this case the cutter has four 
gems in hand, each in its holder being pressed against the upper surface of the 
wheel by means of weights ; and it is no light work to shift these heavy things 
continually, as they must be shifted. Several times in the course of the operation 
the gems must be resoldered in their holders into new positions, so that in turn 
every part of the stone can be facetted on the wheel. A craftsman, therefore, 
polishing four diamonds simultaneously, will keep his neighbour—the man with the 
soldering apparatus—very busy ; and even now we see an assistant waiting at his 
elbow with a freshly soldered stone, ready for the wheel. 

It has been calculated that during the operation of polishing a diamond 
weighing in the rough one hundred carats, the lapidary’s wheel will revolve no 





Emerald—actual size. (British Museum). 
A.—Rough. B.—As it would appear when cut. 
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Beryl, or Aquamarine. (British Museum.) 





fewer than fifty-two and a 
half million times. 
Diamond-cutting is usually 
regarded as a distinct in- 
dustry, and very few engaged 
in it handle any other kind 
of gem stone. But in this 
busy atelier coloured stones 
such as rubies, emeralds, and 
sapphires, to name the more 
familiar ones, and the hardly 
less beautiful beryls, peridots, 
star stones, zircons, tour- 
malines, green garnets, phena- 
kites, cat’s-eyes, and alexan- 
drites, whose names are 
stranger in our ears, are 
also. reduced from _ their 
rough state to glittering gems. 
The alexandrite has the 
curious property of appearing 
pistachio green by daylight 
and red as a raspberry by 
night. We _ illustrate the 


appearance of this curious stone in the rough, before it reaches the gem-cutter’s 


hands. 


The treatment of these coloured flowers of the mineral world is very different 


from that of the diamond. 


The lapidary’s wheel is used, but instead of being of 


cast iron, it is made of copper, and has diamond dust pressed into its surface to 


give it the necessary cutting quality. 


and brain and hand must 
work in harmony to ensure 
just so much pressure and 
rate of turning as to produce 
the desired result. 

It will be noticed that 
the operator turns the wheel 
with his left hand while his 
right holds the gem to be 
cut, which is fixed by cement 
at the end of a stick about 
the length but half the 
diameter of an ordinary cedar 
pencil. Close to the wheel 
is the cutting rest—seen in 
the picture just behind the 
worker’s right hand. ‘This 
takes the form of an inverted 
cone, which has little notches 
in it from top to bottom, in 


It is revolved by a handle at its side, as 
shown in the last picture, for every cut must be regulated with the greatest nicety, 


Amethyst, 





(British Museum.) 
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which the end of the gem-holder can be inserted so as to ensure a perfectly flat 
cut at any desired angle. 

The prime object of the experienced worker is to cut with as little loss as 
possible, and to get as big and effective a gem as he can out of a stone which 
is often at the outset of most unpromising shape. When the coloured stone has 
received all its facets, it is not finished, as a diamond would be under like 
conditions, for the surfaces are comparatively rough. The gem is therefore 
polished, an operation which is performed on another wheel, the material of 
which, as well as the polishing agent, will vary with the kind of stone under 
treatment. 

tach particular gem requires special study and attention, even if they all be 
of the same nature, for the 
lapidary never finds. two indi- 
vidual stones precisely alike. 
Visionary inventors again and 
again have devised machines 
by which rough _ stones 
shovelled in at one end will 
come out in the form of cut 
gems at the otherend. Nails, 
pins and needles may be 
fashioned that way, but gems 
never. ‘The work requires 
the cunning hand and eye 
of the craftsman, who must 
bring to bear upon his work 
a knowledge of the optical 
properties of the minerals he 
handles, before he can reveal 
all their latent beauties. 

The exquisite charm of 
rippled water lies in its many 
reflecting surfaces, which 
throw rays of light to the 
eye. It is the same with a 
well cut gem, which by the 
lapidary’s art makes sport 
of light produces rainbow Splitting a Diamond. 
tints, and causes a_ dull 
stone to become a thing of beauty, and a veritable joy to the beholder. 

Antwerp and Amsterdam are the world’s great centres for diamond cutting, but 
London can boast of being the chief place where all other gems are cut. All the 
finest coloured stones are cut in our metropolis, and, judging from the treasures 
which I have seen, not a few of them find their way to the wheels pictured in 
these pages. 

It will be surmised that the risk of loss in dealing with these valuable gems 
is very great. In truth, the gem-cutter has much responsibility upon his shoulders, 
for he knows that a very slight mistake in the working of a stone, a hair’s-breadth 
deviation one way or the other, may mean a reduction of value representing many 
pounds. ‘Then there is the risk of theft, and we can better comprehend what this 
means when we compare the value of a fine diamond with that of gold. A hundred 
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Polishing Diamonds. 


thousand pounds in gold will weigh just about one ton—not an easy burden even 
for an elephant. A diamond of the same value ¢ould be carried in a corner of 
the waistcoat pocket without attracting attention. 

If a gem be lost or mislaid in the workshop, no man is allowed to leave the 
premises until it is found. And gems, like the proverbial collar stud, have a trick 
of hiding themselves very effectually. Sometimes a lost stone has been found 
embedded in the floor, or in the leg of a chair; oftentimes one has slipped 
between the floor boards; and occasionally they will stray into folds of the clothing 
in a very remarkable manner. 

We have already noted that different stones require different treatment ; and 
one reason for this is their varying degree of hardness. It is part of the lapidary’s 
art to know what kind of material to employ in the cutting of each sort of gem 





Alexandrite—Rough. (British Museum.) 
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stone ; and he has at his hand wheels not only of iron and copper, as we have 
seen, but of tin, lead, gun-metal, antimony, pewter, brass, steel, stone, wood, felt, 
leather, and silk. Besides these he has grooved wheels, and wheels with teeth, 
some very small, some as large as two feet in diameter—some having a vertical 
position while others revolve horizontally. With these strange tools, and with 
infinite skill and applied science, the dull pebble which the unpractised eye 
would throw aside as valueless is transformed into “a gem of purest ray 
serene.” 
T. C. HEpworru. 





Cutting Coloured Stones. 





“1 came by coach, at dawn, to Tinker's Gully.” 
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A MICROCOSM OF EMPIRE. 


HE row at Tinker’s Gully, although I write of it beneath a stately title and 
endow it with a great significance, was in itself essentially a parochial 
affair. ‘The theatre of its immediate effects was limited to the few cragg 

hills and narrow valleys that receive and guide the head waters of the Muldoon 
River, away up in Northern Australia. 

In the racking heat and hurry-scurry of a tropical coast-town, 1, on bare nerves, 
was working rapidly through my journalistic ideals, when Cubitt, a local apoplectic 
magnate of great possessions, offered me the editorship of the Zinker’s Gully 
Times. The position was of no importance whatever, and chiefly on that account, 
also because it would bring me to cool table-lands and amongst running streams, 
I accepted it. I was commissioned by Cubitt to “fire out the sucking agitator, 
one Grey, in possession,” and instal myself editor of the Zimes.. Grey, I was told, 
was fomenting some ridiculous local squabble: I was to be diplomatically inert. 
On the following Sunday I came by coach, at dawn, to Tinker’s Gully. It was 
heavenly cool, and I heard the music of running water. 

Coming towards me down the ramshackle street was a man who struck me 
with a vivid interest. He was an image of great strength and good confidence ; 
his steady sable-coloured eyes beaconed of intelligence. 

To behold such a man and such a morning, after the swelter and the scramble 
that I had left behind me, was to be re-born into a serener world. I filled my 
lungs to their uttermost, and said to the stranger, “'This is a good place.” 

“You're from the Port?” he said. I nodded. ‘“ My name’s Grey. I’m the 

I bit short a bad word and turned away. ‘This was the man I had come to 
evict—the editor. I felt mean, and very ridiculous. I had looked to find a small, 
soiled, querulous and incapable pressman sulking in the office, and had planned 
for myself a part of great and pitying dignity as I—kindly, but with befitting 
sternness—displaced him. 

“ My name is Sellars,” I said in a lost way, as 1 turned to him. 

“Welcome !” he returned heartily, and offered me his hand; then he laughed. 
“No fear: I haven’t pied the type or crippled the venerable hand-press.” I shook 
his hand very humbly. 

It wanted half an hour of breakfast time. Grey took me up to a little crag 
that overlooked the town, and whence we could see the houses mapped at our 
feet and the clear run of the amphitheatre of hills, their shoulders notched and 
shaved here and there at the mining claims; and in a panoramic method he gave 
me the story ot the trouble that, unheeded of the outside world, was parting the men 
of Tinker’s Gully, as with a sword-blade. 

He pointed to a small black tunnel-mouth, a framework of poppet-heads 
standing astride the mullock-heap, a tin engine-shed with a little funnel in its roof 
whence issued blue trailing coils of wood smoke. In the morning sunshine and 
the clear distance it all looked toylike, serene, entirely peaceful. 
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Five years before, I learned, a certain Mr. Larry Muldoon, then a_ penniless 
prospector, stumbled, where the mill stood now, over the cap of a gold-studded 
quartz-reef, gave the watercourse his name, and blossomed within a twelvemonth 
into a person of wealth and prominence. In the rush that followed immediately 
upon Mr. Muldoon’s discovery, his compatriots had been somehow mysteriously 
favoured. When Tinker’s Gully grew to be a community on its own account, the 
best gold claims, the stores, the machinery of local government, yea, even Mother 
Church herself, were found to be held fast in the grip of a staunch minority ; and 
this minority, again, Mr. Muldoon held in the hollow of his hand, and guided as 
he pleased. 

He swayed them much to their profit and his own; but in a manner so little 
to the liking of the suffering majority of men who hailed from anywhere but 
certain specified parts of “the most distressful of all countries,” 
the Muldoon monopoly ripened into protest. 

So far Grey had told, when a bell rang beneath us. “ Lie low, and watch the 
boys,” he said, as he hurried me off. “When I came here, six months ago, a 
grass-green banner waved above Tinker’s Gully. Glory to the god of ructions, it 
was left to me to raise up the orange one over-against it.” 

I followed him, dazed by the living truth of how swiftly and surely Faction, 
out of old memories of party wars, here at the world’s end, had raised _ its 
opposite: 

We came to the house whence the summons had sounded. It was the Bank, 
and within five minutes I found myself seated on Grey’s right at the foot of a 
long table. An armchair at the head was vacant, and along the sides were a dozen 
men who had suddenly and silently gatnered in. I read at a glance that there 
were no two of them but were leagues and oceans apart, so far as creed, class, 
nationality and temper were concerned; and yet, as they took their seats and 
exchanged a mufiled word or two, and then by one consent all turned and _ bent 
upon me an inhospitable stare, it was clear that some relentless purpose of enmity 
had riveted them together into utter unanimity. 

Bowls of porridge were being served with astounding dexterity by a Chinaman 
with a soap-coloured face and still, inscrutable features. By way of diversion I 
made to attack my share of the food; but at that Grey pinched me hurriedly 
beneath the table; and a clumsy, gigantic, red-haired man along by the empty 
chair smote the table with a huge hand and rose. 

He pointed to me and said, with a warning quietness, “ Putt down yon spiine.” 
I obeyed weakly ; the words were said in the dialect—intensified tenfold, however 
—into which, I had noticed, Grey had stumbled in his excitement. 

Grey rose up submissively. ‘ Gentlemen,” he said ; but the red-haired colossus 
smote the table again, a growl went round the board, and Grey corrected himself,— 
“ Brethren é 

“Whii's yon stranger among us?” asked Redhead, still pointing at my chest. 

“Master McVicker and Brethren,” said Grey, “he’s my successor, and I'll 
answer for his good faith and loyalty to our Lodge and Cause.” 

A strikingly handsome and clean-bred-looking Englishman spoke up; there 
was a ring of the public school and the cheep of the ’Varsity in his words, but 
he was wedged between a German storekeeper, spectacled, and bearded to the 
eyes, and an enormous, timid, hulking Swede. ‘“Steevie,”’—the Briton began ; 
but again the Master beat the table,—“ Ah, er, Brother Stevenson and I parted— 
oh—early.” 

“ Dhrink,” the Master said, and there was a withering contempt in the word, 
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and in the way he eyed the culprit. And yet, such was the spirit of discipline 
informing this curious company, that the English gentleman hung his head and 
flushed all over his blue-veined temples at the rebuke of this shaggy commoner, 
who had the airs and manners of a hodman. 

Then, holding out his enormous hands above his porridge, the Master invoked 
God’s blessing on the meal and on these men, their Cause and their adherents, 
and sought confusion to their enemies. I looked up furtively: every eye was 
closed and every head bowed except the Master’s, whose big face and shock of 
red hair were thrown back. I seemed on a sudden to be set amongst a company 
of old Ironsides, whilst their Cromwell, on the morning of a bloody day, called 
for Christ’s mercy to speed the bullet and keep the powder dry. It seemed to 
me, in my suddenly changed condition of mind, that to fix upon the affairs of 
these men the tag “parochial” had in it something of sublime ineptitude, as 
though a boy should scribble his contempt in chalk upon the muzzle of a loaded 
cannon. 

I was in the headquarters of the Orangeism that had risen up in revolt against 
the Muldoon tyranny; and I found that I, a passive onlooker, had been set down 
to behold the fusion of injured items into a Party, and the progress of an injured 
Party, on the lines of greatest resistance, through constitutional methods toward 
the fighting-point. 

Though they fed like navvies they ate merely to live, and lived to hold counsel 
that they might confound their enemies. I saw one living token that convinced 
me for all time how danger breeds strange intimacies. On either side of the 
handsome Briton, the Swede and German sprawled and slobbered at their feeding in 
a manner that I knew must in ordinary times have raised a murderous disgust in 
him, fine-bred and nice-mannered as he was. Yet he sat unmoved between them, 
and ate as stolidly, if less emphatically, than they. That stood with me, and still 
stands, as a fine exemplification in little of how elegance is driven like a cobweb 
before the breath of war. 

The men spoke with a stern brevity and an economy of phrase that was the 
very perfection of counsel. Before the porridge was finished I had learned that 
these men were the chosen ambassadors of the miners, traders and settlers of the 
town and the outlying camps, who had been galled by the Muldoon monopoly and 
tactics, and who meant to end them. The Swede, for instance, was a dairyman, 
and stood for a knot of cow-keepers. ‘Two of his own cows had been hamstrung, 
a neighbour’s cattle-dog had died of strychnine; another had found his week’s 
butter beaten into unmarketable mud with a spadeful of red earth; the thatch of 
another’s milk-shed had taken light in the small hours, and the shed was now a 
heap of ashes. . . . The spectacled, hairy German was the boycotted storekeeper 
of a mining camp; and he told how disasters came thick and fast upon those few 
diggers who still persisted in dealing with him: night by night their mining shafts 
caved in, their tools vanished or were broken, with a fatal persistence. Stories of 
this order, of similar dark deeds and mysterious revenges, and of a hopelessness of 
redress against them on the part of these unelect of ‘Tinker’s Gully, were told by 
every man at the table. A swarthy Italian charcoal-burner with gold rings in his 
ears, a hard-faced Scottish timber-getter, an eager little Welsh drayman, a purring 
Somerset man and a throaty Northumbrian, had each his tale of woe. 

Though not a word was wasted, yet the business went slowly, because at every 
step it was clogged and loaded by the scrupulous McVicker with the inflated 
ritual of the Orange Lodge. ‘This struck me at first as merely portentous flummery 
and solemn humbug; later, when I saw that somehow by its help the common 
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enmity amongst these men of many minds was drawn together and made 
destructive, as sun-rays are gathered in a_burning-glass, I thought differently. 
Before we rose two little church bells began to ring hastily across the town, and 
after another long-drawn invocation by McVicker of Divine wrath upon its enemies 
the meeting broke up. 

“Well,” said Grey triumphantly, when we were alone, “where’s your storm in 
a teapot now?” 

“The utensil and the breeze,” I said, “both seem bigger than my estimate, 
Tl allow. But—but I continued dazedly—‘ to look for Arcadia and land 
in—in 

“in Drogheda, on the morning the Boyne Water was fought, 
in gaily. 

“JT don’t believe it,’ I said stoutly; “it’s impossible—your artillery’s all 
popguns. Look here, Grey, you're a war correspondent that’s missed his 
vocation ; you smell powder where there’s only rags burning. And—and where 
the blazes do I come in anyhow? what am I to say to Cubitt? do you expect 
me to carry on this Orange flummery ?” 

He pounced on a copy of the Zzmes that had been passed from hand to hand 
during breakfast, and as he flourished it before me he addressed me _ with 
undiminished fervour. ‘ My son, we saw you coming, and I brought this business 
to a head. Before next Friday, when you go to press, this fight ll have been lost 
and won, and you can chip in and play jackal to the winning side, and lead 
opinion in real newspaper fashion, to the glory of Cubitt and Capital. There’s 
our Manifesto. Read it.” 

I did so. ‘The leading article flung defiance at Muldoon and his following, 
and called upon every man on the goldfield who was not of the party of oppression 
to pitch them from their strongholds, no matter what the cost. A bolder and 
“clearer bit of writing I have never read; the words rang like a bugle-call. 

“Grey,” I said, “either you’re a dangerous lunatic, or you’re a bit of a 
Washington born out of time. Play your game out—I’m a benevolent neutral.” 

He smiled approval as he patted my shoulder. ‘Come along then, and behold 
how wars are made holy by help of the Gospel.” 

“What do you mean?” I asked, as he hustled me out in his joyously 
energetic way. 

“Church, of course”; and as we went slowly along, Grey commented 
in strenuous undertones upon that which was passing about me, and _ filled 
in much that had escaped me at the breakfast table. The empty chair had 
been that of the Bank manager, Stevenson, Minister of Finance to the party of 
revolt. 

“He’s as keen for a row,” saia Grey, “as his two fox-terriers, that follow him 
like his shadow, are after rat-hunting, only he’s liable to be ‘overtaken’—he and 
Whately—hence the holy wrath of the McVicker. 

“Observe,” said Grey, as we drew up at the corner, “how hate ministers to 
devoutness. Come along, and you'll hear the parson serve out spiritual and 
sanctified bludgeons to suit our side in the shindy. The same business—only 
opposite—goes on over the way.” 

It was not fated, however, that we were to attend divine worship that day; a 
sterner business was at hand. Grey stopped suddenly and gripped me by the 
shoulder ; his face was hard set, and he stared across the street. 

I followed his look. Over the way I saw a wooden cottage and fence, painted 
in excruciating colours; over the door stood the legend “ Mangling done here,” 
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in a drunken-looking series of letters. On the doorstep two small, trim fox-terriers 
were dozing in melancholy resignation, and upon the sidewalk a man had _ halted 
and was staring at the unconscious dogs. I could not see his face, but oily grey 
hair hung almost to the shoulders of his voluminous frock-coat; he wore trouscrs 
of rumpled broadcloth, gigantic bulbous boots, and a_ furry-looking venerable 
chimney-pot. 

“Muldoon,” Grey whispered; ‘Stevenson’s dogs,—he must be in there.” 

“ But—Mangling?” I whispered back. 

“Whisht! It’s the local Jezebel. She mangles men. These two are rivals. 
There’s Crisis at hand—I feel it in my bones. Steady!” 

Muldoon had turned. Out of one small flint-grey eye—the other was dead 
and sunken—he was looking at us with an intensity of malevolence that made my 
skin creep. As he looked the door of the cottage opened, and he turned his 
head again. 





The two fox-terriers burst forth into rapturous welcoming of a_ small, cheery, 
bright-eyed man who stood in the doorway. Behind his right shoulder there 
appeared the boldly-handsome face of a woman, framed in a mass of dead-gold, 
dishevelled hair. She looked frightened, pushed the banker gently down the steps 
and closed the door behind him. 

Steevie gave a hand to each dog, and contemplated his enemy with cheerful 
benignity. 

“Nice morning, Muldoon,” he said: “ off to church ?” 

I saw Muldoon’s fingers clutch the sleeves of his coat. He answered nothing, 
but presently fixed his eye upon the church and moved slowly towards it, the 
centre of a little group that had gathered round him as he stood. 

The banker came blithely over to us, his dogs frisking obsequiously about him. 

“’Morning,” he called heartily—by now we were also the centre of a cluster 
that included Whately, McVicker, and the hairy German. “It strikes me,” Steevie 
concluded, “there will be Hell to pay shortly.” 

“Steevie, little man,” said Grey, “ you’ve fired the fuse.” 

McVicker’s eyes lit up with tawny fire. ‘‘ Luk at them, the snakes!” he 
growled, with biting fervour: “man, but I cud light their Popish shanty and roast 
every man of ’em ready for——” 

“Quiet, quiet!” Grey said gently, and faced the Orange group. Muldoon and 
his followers had paused upon the church steps, and were looking back at us. 

“T see them,” Grey went on. “Shift your eyes off ’em—so—now, every one 
of us, as mild as milk. Look here”—he was suddenly a model of heedless 
innocence-—“ that’s it: we make for our own Gospel-box till Muldoon and his lot 
get inside. Now then!” 

Every man straggled tamely after him. The bells were stopped; the group 
over the way melted unsuspiciously into the church, till Muldoon was left alone 
to watch us out of his single eye; at last he too disappeared. sy then we were 
in the chapel porch. 

Grey beckoned, and we followed him silently to the rear of the building. <A 
hymn was started inside at that moment, and was taken up by the whole 
congregation; the tune was of the rollicking order, but the massive lumbering 
voices of the men thundered so that the iron rang, and the cheap little melody 
was rolled out like a battle-song. Grey jerked a thumb towards the sound, and 
the faces round him lightened ominously. 

“ That's the music,” he said; “but here—sharp’s the word. Knives are out; 
there’s only the pretext wanting now—they’ll get that in the sermon, and we've 
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got to be beforehand. Whately, slip that little collection of artillery you’ve made 
at the store, over to the Bank, and disperse it handy in the front room. And 
you know where the Muldoon arsenal is. Fix your plan to cover that.” 

More commands as deadly and precise were given, all in the same strenuous 
whisper. The hour had come, and the occasion, and the man had risen up to 
meet them. 

As they fell apart to go upon their several missions, I was left standing and 
forgotten, a prey to mixed feelings, in which humiliation, cold terror and a vague 
lust of daring were oddly commingled. ‘Where do I come in?” I called out 
vaguely to the departing conspirators, who faced about and stared at me. 

“Better stand out,” said Grey. Then he grinned privately at me: ‘“’Ware 
Cubitt, old chap.” 

* Ay,” the dour McVicker added, “the man’s feart, an’ it’s not his business fot 
till mix in sthrangers’ quar’ls.” 

I felt sore at this blunt exposure at once of my cowardice and caution. Then 
Whately came up, and looked close at me with a wonderful radiance in his 
sea-blue eyes. 
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“You're both wrong—all wrong,” he said ; then to me alone, as he tapped me 
gently on the shoulder-blade: “Come and help me to man the guns, won’t you ?” 
—and he felt along his jaws, as if settling an imaginary chin-strap. 

No more was said ; fear and calculation went down the wind; I merely nodded 
and followed him, feeling gloriously happy. 

He led me by rocky byeways to the office at the rear of the Cosmopolitan 
Store—of which, I learned, he was the manager—nearly opposite the Bank, and 
locked the door inside. He brought a metal washing-tub and two empty sacks, 
then flung open the door of a big safe in the corner; and inside, as he plucked 
away a sheet, I saw, neatly stacked—in staring contrast to the ledgers and the filed 
and docketed papers—about a dozen six-shooters, several sporting Martini rifles, 
and a pile of cartridge boxes. All these we carried, in the wash-tub and covered 
by sacking, to the Bank. The street was empty. 

In the Bank office, Grey, Stevenson and McVicker were apparently busy 
arranging documents. ‘Two of the Orangemen I had seen at breakfast came quietly 
in at the back; Whately set them to unpack the arms and to clear the big front 
room for action; then he hurried me back to the Store, and out of an inner 
compartment of the safe he took a sealed packet. 

“What’s this?” I asked, as he gave it me to hold. 

“Tt’s—ah—the ultimate appeal of the down-trodden, called dynamite for short. 
Oh, just peremptory enough for the purpose, if required.” He had opened the 
shutter, and was peeping cautiously out. 

I suppose I paled, but I neither winced nor shook when Whately turned again 
and looked me over for signs of quailing. Beneath his eyes, my heart and nerves 
were strung and steady like his own. 

“You'll do,” he said: “ get to the front window and keep nicks on the street ; 
if there’s danger, sneeze like billy-o at the side-door.” 

Left empty-handed and alone to play the sentinel, strange and growing tremors 
seized me. But the sight of Whately, as he presently returned by the back, made 
me completely confident again. 

“No one?” he asked. 

“Not a soul.” 

Then he unrolled his empty sack, and I weakened. “Whately,” I began 
explosively, “ for God’s sake 

“Not so loud,” he said gently—he was blithely putting the office in order— 











“it’s startling, no doubt. But—‘ desperate diseases,’ you know. The ‘appeal’ 
is plumb under the Muldoon arsenal, and if necessary...” he snapped his fingers 


with an upward flourish. 

“ Merciful Christ!” I shrank away. “ You’d blow him up?” 

“So-ho!” he said soothingly,—‘ no, only his guns; the house is empty. Oh, 
it’s all fixed ; there’s a buried quick-fuse with the detonator end in the ‘appeal’ 
and the other in the gully, and there’s a man, with a match, told off—that fire- 
spitting little Welshman—to be there and await the signal to light up, should 
matters come to such a squeeze.” 

His back was towards me, and my doubts still came crowding. “You saw the 
trouble afar off, so plain?” 

“Like a battle-ship at sea; Grey was at our mast-head, and saw farthest. 
We're ready ; church out to-day, and we’re at shooting distance. Since the Woman 
tempted us.” 

“In South America,” I said blankly, “among Spaniards crossed with the 
nigger, I should regard this as normal ; but—here amongst tame Britons! There’s 
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a police barracks: where are your troopers? Where’s your Police Magistrate? Is 
the Queen dead and the law—— 

He faced me suddenly, looked at his watch, and held up his forefinger. 
“Time’s short; I’m off to my command. ‘The local law is the genuine Anglo- 
Saxon article, never fear: it’s living up to its traditions by winking and letting the 
community fight it out sociably. The P.M., I estimate, during these crowded 
moments, is either practising the flute or sticking in his postage-stamps. He keeps 
on sending the troopers to scour the distant country for imaginary horse-thieves ; 
the troopers are Irish, but they’re policemen, and being buttoned inside the 
Queen’s uniform are loyal, to their pockets and to her—loyal to the marrow.” 
Then, quite abruptly, he grew haughty. “I’m going to the Bank, to take what 
comes; you will of course . . .” he pointed in the direction of the fuse and the 
dynamite, then spread his hands and bowed, as if to free me of a pledge. 

“Break my parole?” I answered hotly: “thank you!” 

“Nay,” he said finely—‘‘my fault; I’m sorry. Not the ghost of such a 
question in my thoughts—there wasn’t, honour! But—no question of fear either : 


” 


why should you mix in others’ shindies ?” 

“Come on,” I said; then he led and I followed, just as we had left the chapel. 

As we crossed again to the Bank, the sleepy street woke up, for down by the 
turning to the churches a close column of men swung suddenly out and towards 
us; and Muldoon, white-faced and hatless, was at their head. Whately stood ; 
his face lighted up wonderfully, and his fine nostrils opened like a racer’s, 

“Ready,” he soliloquised ; “right and ready to the very tick.” At our right, 
the Bank was close-shuttered and still; but now the shutters and the wall were 
freshly loopholed. As we came to the door, it opened silently and_ without 
summons to let us in. 

“They're coming,” Whately said gently, and immediately the great voice of 
McVicker boomed out a battle-prayer. Once again mine were the only unclosed 
eyes ; and again—now that armed men sued grimly, in the fashion of their fathers, 
that the Prince of Peace might prosper them in the shedding of blood—the dry 
bones of history became flesh to me: at Leyden, at Londonderry, afloat and in 
many fields, in a flash I saw dogged ‘Teuton and fiery Latin meet and make war ; 
I saw the fights run to their bloody issues, and saw victory ever at the last upon 
the side of the slow-minded, computating Northern. And I saw, as I looked 
about me, that, to whatsoever length this little war might run, old stories would be 
here retold, and that already I stood amongst the winners. 

By then the trampling of the Irish host had surged up and stopped before the 
Bank; a single footfall-had sounded upon the verandah, and a voice that must 
surely be Muldoon’s was asking with suggestive sweetness whether the manager was 
at home. ‘Then a deep silence fell. 

Whately had placed himself at the flank of the line of armed men that stood 
by the loopholed wall of the front room; Grey, McVicker, Steevie, and myself 
were left behind the door. ‘lhe little banker was about to open it and meet 
Muldoon’s challenge, when Grey stopped him. 

“Give him rope,” Grey whispered steadily; “let him lose his temper and 
promise violence, and above all let’s have the pretext. ‘Then face ’em, and let 
loose your eloquence, little man.” 

lor many long-drawn seconds there sounded inaudible mutterings from without, 
and in the Bank it was still, and stifling close; then Muldoon asked, stingingly this 
time, whether the man and the men whose practice it was to rob their Christian 
ellow-countrymen of bread, which they subsequently flung to yellow-skinned, filthy 
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heathens, were disposed to make restitution and mend their ways. And again 
there was silence in the Bank, and mutterings, this time growing louder, outside. 

Muldoon, misreading the silence of the Bank, let his hate appear, and soon, in 
a fury of arrogance, and borrowing epithets and accusations from the growing 
clamour of the crowd behind him—he was pouring forth his ready eloquence in 
the noblest of moral and patriotic sentiments. Then, as the discourse became 
nore heated, threats of a looting of the Bank and a hounding from the town of 
every upholder of the employment of Alien Labour were mingled more and more 
freely amongst the nobler phrases, and a biting denunciation of Sunday morning 
profligates was thrown in as if by an afterthought. The close of this speech— 
which was shouted at the keyhole and was backed now by blood-curdling yells 
from the crowd—took the shape of a demand that the Bank Chinaman should 
forthwith be handed over to the street assembly to be dealt with as they thought 
fit, for the good of the country and the community. A heavy blow fell upon the 
panels of the door, and once more there was silence—a silence this time so 
profound that the cry from a caged parrot far down the street fell vehemently 
upon my ears. 

The door-handle was turned from the outside, and the door was shaken so 
that the bolts leapt in their sockets; heavy feet were planted upon the verandah 
edge ; Muldoon, at the keyhole, finally discarding all flowers of rhetoric, shrieked 
hideous threats to an accompaniment of tumultuous yells; from the midst of the 
crowd there was the hard, flat detonation of a pistol, and a little ragged hole was 
flipped in the iron overhead. I saw big hands tighten on the weapons, and a 
few steady eyes looked up at the blink of the sky in the torn roof, but no word 
was spoken in the Bank. 

Steevie shot back the bolts, flung open the door, and with Grey and McVicker 
to right and left behind him, was face to face with Muldoon, who gave back a 
pace, then stood. 

They left me alone, and at a point whence I could without moving observe 
the leaders and the dangerous sections of both parties. During the strung and 
silent interval that fell until the parleying began, I, the sole onlooker, stood to 
watch. As clearly now as then I see the’ single-eyed Muldoon in his Sunday 
broadcloth, the oiled and lanky hair falling about a face that was ashen-grey, 
knotted in every line with hate, and with the wild look in it of lust for the 
imminent wreaking of his wrath frozen by the stern and sudden manifestation of 
the Orange headmen. All that Muldoon’s features denoted, of rage confronted 
by ordered, unexpected opposition, and of palsied speech in consequence—all was 
merely repeated fifty times over amongst the faces beside and behind him. I 
watched an uplifted pistol-muzzle disappear in the crowd ; and saw the hold slacken 
on sundry arms and bludgeons. Within the Bank, Whately had merely made a 
gentle movement of his arm, and a dozen weapons had been quietly advanced till 
their muzzles were within a foot of the double line of loopholes. 

“You called me,” Steevie cried in his sunny voice to the crowd: “here I am.” 

At the sound of that voice two small notes of anguish went up from the rear 
of the Bank, where Steevie’s dogs were chained ; but the crowd, misreading his look 
of friendliness, surged up towards him. 

“And here are we,’ Muldoon shouted back, restored to confidence and _ his 
flowing periods, “the frinds of peace and freedom and the servants of the Holy 
Church; and sworn we are in Her name to give decency and justice to 
this town.” 

There followed a savage yell of approval, and the host of grey faces packed 
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closer in. The weapons looked ugly again. ‘The little banker gave nothing, and I 
saw his back stiffen. 

“Then, by God,”—and this time Steevie’s voice rang like a trumpet,—‘ both 
decency and justice you shall have—full measure—curs, beggars a-horseback, 
skulkers in the dark that you are. Not the decency or the justice of a hundred 
cowards that come up armed to look for one defenceless man—as you looked to 
find me, you holy hypocrites—and send a bullet through his roof as earnest of the 
justice that——” 

The mob had given, and then rallied; and now—‘“ Shoot him, the bloody 
Saxon, and thim Orange dogs behind him!” was shouted. Several gun-barrels were 
laid towards the defenceless three, who stood their ground unflinchingly. 

“There was a gentle sound within the Bank, and from every loophole the 
small bright ring of a rifle- or revolver-muzzle looked out upon the Irish. And 
I could see, although yet once again the tyranny and the hot unreadiness of the 
Celts had already wrought their own betrayal, that Tinker’s Gully hung upon the 
very brink of war. 

“Shoot? Ay, shoot!” cried the dauntless Steevie, and the little man towered 
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in his ecstacy; “and take the answer that’s ready for you, here behind me. Oh, 
shoot !” 

Already in the last words there lay triumphant banter: the scale was turned— 
toward peace and the downfall of the Muldoon dynasty. For that strange Irish 
spirit—the spirit that in its varying moods will hurry to extremes and bring in 
turn despair, delight, and black disgrace upon us, whom Fate has appointed to 
mishandle it—quailed and was crushed before my eyes, almost in an instant. 

Under those silent Orange guns a table was brought out, and the documents I 
had seen were produced and signed. When that was done, Mr. Muldoon and all 
his satellites had resigned in due form every position of public trust they held in 
Tinker’s Gully. All the roads of influence lay open to fresh control. 

This work—so well foreseen—of statecraft, was near an end, and my new-born, 
white-hot partisanship was already cooling down to reason and a pity for the fallen, 
when Ah Woo, the Chinaman, whose innocent name had been made a _ battle-cry, 
strolled up the street with an armful of vegetables. He looked at the crowd with all 
his customary lack of expression, and came mildly on; but his dog, a huge, yellow, 
simple-minded mongrel, took fright at the unusual stir, and fled. Ah Woo turned 
and called him, with no effect; then he put a knuckle to his teeth and whistled 
shrilly—once, twice, and again. 

I was puzzling why the collected Whately should be muttering desperately to 
himself, when the town and the hills shook to a mighty thud as the heart of 
Noonan’s Universal Emporium was belched up through the roof in smoke and 
flaming wreckage, and a shower of splinters fell about the fringes of the crowd. 

When the air was cleared, we saw Ah Woo lying before the wrecked Emporium 
with his vegetables scattered round him and his legs moving slowly in a death 
agony. A fragment of timber from the torn roof had broken his neck. Orangemen, 
armed and unarmed, poured out from the Bank; friends and foes, in one undivided 
company gathered about the writhing Celestial No one spoke: McVicker was 
holding in his hand the sheaf of resignations—Ireland’s submission. 

I remembered now that at the instant of supreme danger I had seen Whately 
with two forefingers between his teeth, while with the other hand he had signed to 
the Orangemen to make the demonstration of force at the loopholes. Poor Ah 
Woo had given the signal for the destruction of the Muldoon arsenal. 

+ * * * * * * 

With that explosion, and the death of Ah Woo, an enduring peace descended 
upon Tinker’s Gully as swiftly as war had threatened the town. ‘The Irish supremacy 
was over ; the stealthy outrages ceased from that moment. 

The Orange Lodge dissolved into the jarring fragments whence it had arisen. 
McVicker became the stupidest of normal working miners ; within a month I found 
the genial Steevie and the then most amiable Muldoon—by then also my fast 
friend—drinking at the same bar, and joined them. The occupant of the House 
of Mangling had left some time before. 

And yet, ever since that stirring Sunday, I read my history—past and in the 
making—with new eyes; hence the imposing title of this narrative. 


HERBERT C. MACILWAINE. 
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THE CAUSES OF THE WAR. 


HE experience of the last few weeks has, if anything, impaired our power of 
forming any trustworthy forecast as to the duration of our South Africa 
campaign, and still more as to the policy we may have to adopt when 

the campaign has been brought to an end. As to the ultimate outcome of the war, 
there is no more doubt in this country than there was when President Kruger 
issued his insolent ultimatum. ‘The words used by Lord Salisbury, “ We have 
got to see the matter through,” express the well-nigh unanimous sentiment of the 
British nation, both in these small islands and in the Greater Britain beyond the 
seas ; and our candid friends on the Continent, who are never tired of exaggerating 
our mishaps and foretelling our defeat and disgrace, may console themselves by 
the reflection that all their ill-will towards England, and all their enthusiasm for the 
Boer Republics, if they should produce any effect at all west of the Straits of Dover, 
will only result in strengthening our national resolve to see the matter through, be 
the cost what it may. No lack, therefore, of sympathy with the ends for which 
Great Britain has gone to war is conveyed by the acknowledgment that the 
duration of the war seems likely to be more prolonged, its vicissitudes more 
chequered, than the great majority of Englishmen—I myself amidst the number— 
anticipated only a few weeks ago. 

But if experience has so far taught us little about the future, it has taught us a 
good deal about the past. We are able to understand far more clearly than before 
the true causes of the conflict in which we are now engaged. As the causes of 
the war must of necessity have an immense effect in determining the conditions 
on which alone peace can be safely restored, I think it may be useful to point out 
the inferences which we are justified in drawing, as to the causes of the war, from 
the evidence supplied by the initial stages of the campaign. ‘The conclusions to 
which I have come, after a careful study of the facts, are four in number. The first 
is that war was inevitable, sooner or later. ‘The second is that the war had been 
deliberately and wilfully prepared for beforehand, by the Boers in the Transvaal 
and the Free State, and by the Afrikander Bond in the Cape Colony. ‘The third is 
that, from a Boer point of view, a war against England, with the object of replacing 
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British by Dutch supremacy throughout the whole of South Africa, was by no 
means so insane a conception as it appeared to the British public at home. The 
fourth, and last, is that there can never be any settled peace in South Africa till 
the Boers have been convinced by the stern teaching of war that the restoration 
of Dutch ascendency is a manifest impossibility. Anything which tends to make 
these conclusions clear will operate to remove any doubts which may still be 
entertained at home as to the justice of the cause for which we are fighting, and 
will lessen the danger of our consenting, out of a laudable wish not to press too 
hardly upon a defeated foe, to any settlement which might be based upon a peace 
that was no peace, 

To use a French phrase, it would only “be preaching to the converted” to 
waste words with the view of proving that neither the British Government nor the 
British nation had any wish to engage in a war with the Transvaal. If it takes 
two to make a quarrel, there could never have been any quarrel between England 
and the Transvaal. Whatever may have been the case with our fellow-countrymen 
in South Africa, Englishmen at home viewed the idea of a war with the Transvaal 
with extreme distaste and disfavour. In such a war there was little of credit or 
profit to be gained, while there was much to be lost. The cry that our defeat at 
Majuba Hill had got to be avenged found no echo in English hearts. To undo 
the past is beyond the power of omnipotence itself; and no slaughter of Boers, 
however heavy or however often repeated, could alter the plain hard fact that the 
war of 1881 had been brought to an abrupt close after the decisive and ignominious 
defeat of British troops by the ‘Transvaal burghers. Moreover, in British popular 
opinion the disgrace of our surrender had been more than eclipsed by the grandeur of 
our abnegation. How erroneous this belief was is now proved by Lord Kimberley’s 
disclosure that the real reason why Mr. Gladstone surrendered the ‘Transvaal after 
our crushing defeat by the Boers at Majuba Hill lay in the fact that the Orange 
Free State, excited by the Boer victories, actually threatened to go to war with 
“ngland. ‘To speak the plain truth, our surrender, if the then Minister for the 
Colonies is to be believed, would be more justly described by the epithet, not of 
magnanimity but of pusillanimity. Up to a very recent period, all that the British 
public either demanded or desired was that Englishmen under the rule of the South 
African Republic should be treated with common justice. Very moderate conces- 
sions to this demand on the part of the Government of Pretoria would have been 
welcomed most heartily by the vast majority of Englishmen as an excuse for avoiding 
an ungrateful and, as they then deemed, an unnecessary war. No sane man can say 
that during the months which elapsed between the collapse of the Bloemfontein 
Conference and the final rupture of the negotiations between Pretoria and Downing 
Street there was any popular outcry in favour of war—such an outcry as I am sorry 
to say I am old enough to remember at the time of the Crimean War, when the 
force of public opinion, with or without justice, forced the hands of the Aberdeen 
Ministry after the destruction of the Turkish fleet at Sinope. On the other hand, 
it is matter of notoriety that the bias of the Court, the Cabinet, the City, and, I 
believe, even of the Army, was opposed to the idea ot any war with South Africa 
so long as it seemed possible that war might be avoided without national dishonour 
or detriment to Imperial interests. If, therefore, the willingness of two parties to 
go to war had been of necessity an antecedent condition of war, the present war 
between England and the Transvaal could, I assert without fear of contradiction, 
have never become an accomplished fact. There was one party alone to the 
conflict which desired a resort to arms; and that party consisted of the South 
African Boers. 
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If this view of mine is correct, I may reasonably be asked to explain how 
President Kruger and his colleagues, the Boers of the Transvaal, the Orange Free 
State, and the Cape Colony, and the Afrikander Bond, could have been guilty of 
the insane folly of desiring to enter upon a conflict in which the odds were so 
hopelessly to their own disadvantage. No doubt the “ Quos Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat” theory goes some way towards explaining the judicial blindness 
which seems to have fallen upon the minds of the Dutch Afrikanders. But there 
were other causes at work, besides the extravagant conceit of an ignorant and 
isolated race, to account for the madness which has driven the South African 
Republic to measure its power against that of the British Empire. I am _ firmly 
convinced that, up to the very last, neither the Government nor the people of the 
Transvaal believed that England would ever really go to war, either on behalf of 
the Uitlanders or of British supremacy in South Africa. This suspicion on the 
part of the Boers was far less irrational than it seems to us. After all, the 
Boers judged—and were entitled to judge—the probable action of Great Britain by 
their own experience of the past. We in England can to some extent understand 
the peculiar combination of circumstances which led the British Government of 
1881 to propose, and the British nation to approve, or at any rate to sanction, the 
surrender of the ‘Transvaal on the morrow of a disastrous campaign, terminated by 
an ignominious defeat. In the eyes of the Boers it was not Mr. Gladstone, it 
was not the Liberal party, but it was England which eapitulated at Majuba Hill. 
The idea that England was actuated by any sentiment of magnanimity was 
utterly unintelligent to the Boer intellect. To their thinking, the only possible 
explanation of our surrender in 1881 was that England was either unable to 
prolong the war or that she was too indifferent to her South African possessions 
to run the risk and cost of a prolongation of hostilities. I may add that this 
was the view, not only of the Afrikanders, but of the great majority of the 
British Colonists in South Africa. If England, to use a sporting phrase, threw 
up the sponge after Majuba, how was it possible to suppose she could ever go to 
war again with the Transvaal? So the Boers argued; and any fair-minded person 
will, I think, admit that such an argument was well calculated to carry weight with 
the great mass of the Boer population. Moreover, their readiness to accept this 
argument was increased by the narrow creed of the Boers. ‘They are taught by 
their ministers that, as members of the one Church which believes firmly in the 
verbal inspiration of the Bible, they are under the special favour of God Almighty. 
To God’s favour, in conjunction with their own courage, they attribute their 
victories in the past; and on the theory of Divine intervention, there was no reason 
why the intervention exerted, or supposed to have been exerted, in 1881 should 
not be repeated on any subsequent occasion. 

This theory of the utter improbability of England’s ever going to war again with 
the Transvaal was confirmed by the outcome of the Johannesburg insurrection and 
the Jameson Raid. I do not think Englishmen have ever realised the injury done 
to British prestige in South Africa by the attitude of the British public after the 
collapse of the Johannesburg insurrection, and the surrender of the Jameson Raiders 
at Krugersdorp. I am not going to defend the Raid, either as a matter of principle 
or of policy. I have often before now expressed my opinion on this subject, and 
that opinion I still hold. All I contend is that the superfluous fervour with which 
the British public repudiated all complicity on the part of England, denounced the 
insurgents of Johannesburg as conspirators, called for the punishment of the Raiders 
as traitors, and went out of their way to apologise for the outrage committed against 
the South African Republic, did much to bring about the present war. The 
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unanimity displayed by public opinion in England in renouncing Mr. Cecil Rhodes, 
Dr. Jameson, the Chartered Company and all their works, was considered at home 
as certain to command respect in South Africa. In reality it inspired contempt. 
The Boers knew that Mr. Cecil Rhodes and his followers were the chief champions 
of British interests in South Africa ; they were aware that the insurgents of Johannes- 
burg and the Raiders were Englishmen who had taken up arms, rightly or wrongly, 
wisely or unwisely, on behalf of their British fellow-countrymen. Knowing this, 
they attributed our desire to wash our hands of any connection with the insurrection 
or the Raid, not to a high-minded disapproval of an illegal act, but to a dread 
of being involved in any complications which might possibly lead to a conflict 
with the Transvaal. The conduct, which to us seemed to be dictated by a respect 
for law, seemed to the Boers to be dictated by indifference on the part of England 
to her supremacy in South Africa, if not by actual cowardice. If this is so, 
it is intelligible enough that the South African Republic should have believed 
that the power of England might be safely defied without any serious risks of her 
going to war in defence of her menaced supremacy. The possession of a weapon 
which its owner is known to be either unable or unwilling to employ is of no 
practical value as a protection against assault and battery. 

All evidence points to the conclusion that the’ idea of replacing British supremacy 
in South Africa by Dutch first assumed an active form after our surrender of the 
Transvaal. The Convention of London had removed almost all the restrictions 
placed upon the absolute independence of the Transvaal by the ‘Treaty of Pretoria. 
But independence did nothing towards replenishing the Boer treasury. It was 
only when the mines of the Witwatersrandt were discovered, developed, and worked 
by English labour, English energy, and English money, that the ‘Transvaal got 
clear of its financial embarrassments, and became the wealthiest state in South 
Africa. ‘The revenue—of which at least nine-tenths was derived directly or indirectly 
from the taxes, imposts, and duties paid by the Uitlanders of Johannesburg and 
the other mining cities of the Transvaal—left an enormous surplus after all the 
legitimate expenses of the administration had been provided for; and this surplus 
placed President Kruger and his partisans in a position to carry out schemes which, 
in the absence of the sinews of war, had not seemed likely to enter the domain of 
practical politics. How far Kruger was the tool of the Afrikander Bond is never 
likely to be known with any degree of certainty. My own impression is that, being 
a far shrewder man in his own line than the founder of the Bond, Mr. Hofmeyr, 
and being also more strong-minded and less scrupulous, it was he who made a tool 
of Mr. Hofmeyr. Both these politicians, however, had the same end in view— 
namely, the conversion of British South Africa into a Republic, in whose admini- 
stration the Dutch element was to be supreme. ‘They may have wished to achieve 
this end by different means, but they were at one about the end. ‘The first open 
step towards the carrying out of an anti-British policy was the formation of an 
offensive and defensive alliance between the ‘Transvaal and the Orange Free State. 
It is almost inconceivable how this alliance could have attracted so little attention 
in England, as the fact of its being intended to thwart British interests in South 
Africa was patent to all the world. Mr. Reitz owed his election to the Presidency 
of the Free State, and Mr. Schreiner owed his accession to the Premiership in 
the Cape Colony, to the moral, if not the material, support of the Transvaal 
Government. Thus a coalition was formed by which, in the event of a war 
between England and the South African Republic, the Free State engaged to 
furnish armed assistance to the latter; while the Cape Colony undertook to 
maintain a policy of “benevolent neutrality.” 
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The formation of such a coalition was undoubtedly facilitated by the so-called 
partition of Africa. ‘The Boers felt instinctively that they were being hemmed in 
by the policy of extension, of which Mr. Cecil Rhodes was the chief author.’ 
They had always looked upon the half-savage territories by which the Transvaal 
was surrounded at the time of the Great ‘Trek as a sort of reserve fund, 
upon which they might, whenever they felt it advisable to do so, draw in the 
interest of their flocks and herds. The name of farmers is a misnomer as applied 
to the Transvaal Boers. Their real trade is that of graziers and cattle-dealers. 
They only cultivate such small portions of the soil as are required to supply their 
own homesteads ; and as their herds increase in number, and the pasture on their 
farms becomes scanty, they are obliged to look out for new grazing-grounds. The 
stock-breeding industry, as conducted on the Boer system, demands an infinite 
supply of open land for its maintenance. It is, therefore, not unnatural that when 
the Boers saw Zululand, Swaziland, Basutoland, Bechuanaland, Mashonaland, 
and Matabeleland occupied successively as British territories, or under British 
protectorates, they should have felt that the growth of British influence in South 
Africa was a source of danger to the industry by which they gained their liveli- 
hood, and in which alone they felt it consistent with their dignity to engage. In 
consequence, the idea propagated by the Afrikander Bond, of replacing British 
supremacy by Dutch, appealed to the material interests of the ‘Transvaal Boers 
even more strongly than to their racial sympathies. ‘There were, in as far as one 
can form an opinion from data which are necessarily imperfect, two programmes— 
an exoteric and an esoteric—put forward by the leaders of the anti-British agitation. 
The former was based upon the assumption that if the Dutch party in South 
Africa asserted itself by constitutional means, and took advantage of the reluctance 
of Great Britain to engage in another ‘Transvaal war, they might obtain by 
pressure the recognition of Dutch supremacy. The latter was based upon the 
belief that if the Dutch population could be stirred up to united action, a war 
with Great Britain might be brought about, with a fair chance of success. ‘The 
first of these programmes was that of the Afrikander Bond, the second was that 
of the South African Republic. 

Thus, from the date of the London Convention in 1884, the policy of Pretoria, 
in conjunction with the Afrikander Bond, was to undermine British: influence in 
South Africa, so as to bring about a state of affairs which would enable the 
Transvaal to repudiate British suzerainty, and thereby to become the leader of an 
agitation destined to secure the triumph of Afrikanderdom—by pacific means if 
possible, but if not, by war. I am informed that in 1884, while President Kruger 
was negotiating in London with the Colonial Office for the revision of the Treaty 
of Pretoria in favour of the Boers, he made no secret, when conversing with his 
Dutch acquaintances, in acknowledging that the aim he had in view was the 
overthrow of British supremacy in South Africa. Be this as it may, it is certain 
that, as soon as he returned to Pretoria, he attempted to extend the area of the 
Republic by a series of raids against outlying territories under British ownership or 
British protectorates. In the very year in which the Convention was concluded, 
Boer commandos invaded British Bechuanaland, and proclaimed a Boer protectorate 
over the country. In the same year the Boers took violent possession of portions 
of Zululand. In 1889 an armed force of Boers trekked into the territory of the 
British South Africa Company. All these filibustering expeditions were baffled 
by the action of the British authorities in South Africa, and were then disavowed 
at Pretoria on the ground that they had been undertaken without the sanction or 
knowledge of the Republic. Given the conditions of public life in the Transvaal, 
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the assertions on which these disavowals were founded are manifestly false, while 
the fact that they were accepted as satisfactory by successive British Governments 
confirmed the Boer belief in the invincible reluctance of Great Britain to incur 
the risk of another ‘Transvaal war. It is commonly asserted by Boer partisans in 
Europe that the warlike preparations admittedly made by the South African 
Republic during the last few years were initiated subsequently to the Jameson Raid, 
and were taken in order to prevent the occurrence of similar raids in future. As 
a matter of fact, their commencement coincided with the period when the wealth 
poured by the labour of the Randt into the lap of the Transvaal enabled the 
Republic to raise loans in Europe. In 1893 a fort under the guise of an armed 
prison was erected at Johannesburg in such a position that its guns could command 
the city. In 1895, long before the Raid had been set on foot, an enormous 
outlay was incurred in the purchase of arms and ammunition in Europe. Indeed, 
the fact that these military preparations were known to the Uitlanders, and were 
believed to be intended to reduce them to subjection, was one of the chief causes 
of the abortive insurrection in the last days of the above-named year. The net 
upshot of the Raid was to furnish the South African Republic with a plausible 
excuse for making military preparations to an extent out of all proportion with 
the real needs of the State; and of this excuse President Kruger did not fail to 
avail himself. 

From 1895 the military budgets of the Transvaal increased by leaps and 
bounds. Very shortly after the Raid a considerable number of German immigrants 
arrived at the ‘Transvaal, with the nominal object of obtaining occupation in 
Johannesburg. These immigrants were men who had just completed their period 
of duty in the German army, and their services were forthwith enlisted by the 
Government of Pretoria. It was under German officers that the Boer peasants 
received such military instruction in drill and discipline as they were capable of 
acquiring. In 1897 a permanent State Artillery was established; and it was under 
foreign—and for the most part German—instructors that the Boers have developed 
4 proficiency in the use of artillery of which they were completely devoid in the 
campaign which ended in our surrender after Majuba. Concurrently with these 
preparations for war—preparations which could only be directed against Great 
Britain—the South African Republic sent Dr. Leyds as their official agent to 
Europe, and carried on a number of intrigues at the Continental capitals with the 
view of securing the assistance of some powerful European State—Germany for 
choice—in the event of the Transvaal being involved in war. Now, the only 
Power with whom the Transvaal could conceivably be engaged in warfare was the 
British Empire. 

Taking these facts into account, it seems to me impossible for any candid 
person to come to any other conclusion than that the South African Republic has 
been for years past contemplating and preparing for a war with England. It does 
not follow that such a contingency was viewed with the same enthusiasm by the 
Boers of the Cape Colony, or even of the Orange Free State, as it was by the Boers 
of the Transvaal. But the fact that the Republic had by this period become not 
only the richest state in South Africa, but the only one possessing any organised 
military force, rendered her. mistress of the situation. It was her place to call the 
tune, and when she called it Bloemfontein and the Afrikander Bond had either 
to follow suit or surrender all hopes of re-establishing Dutch supremacy throughout 
South Africa. 

I am strongly of opinion that President Kruger himself did not desire war at 
the present juncture. It was obviously his policy to wait for some European 
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complication, in which England might get entangled, before raising any question 
which might possibly eventuate in a war between England and the ‘Transvaal. 
But, according to my view, the determination of the British Government to obtain 
the redress of the wrongs of the Uitlanders, by securing to them a reasonable voice 
in the administration of the South African Republic, compelled President Kruger 
to take immediate action. To give the British settlers any legislative power or 
any control over the action of the Executive, was to take a step clearly fatal to 
the achievement of his lifelong design of overthrowing British supremacy in South 
Africa, and thus rendering the Transvaal the leading state in an Afrikander 
Confederacy. He was therefore absolutely opposed to any concession, however 
moderate, tending to weaken the authority of the Boer oligarchy, of which he was 
the recognised leader and spokesman. As soon as he found out at Bloemfontein 
that the British Government was really in earnest in desiring the concession of fair 
electoral rights to the Uitlanders, he made up his mind to accept war sooner than 
yield to the demands of Great Britain. Up to the last he lived in a fool’s 
paradise, believing that Great Britain would give way, as she had done so often 
before in her negotiations with the South African Republic. But when this belief 
was shown to be a delusion, he had no hesitation in resorting to war. If this is 
so, it is obvious that the sole choice for Great Britain lay between war and the 
surrender of her Imperial position in South Africa. ‘The only question was whether 
the war should come sooner or later. Under these circumstances, there has seldom 
been a war in whose inception Great Britain has been more amply justified than 
that now being waged for the defence of our fellow-countrymen in South Africa, 
and for the maintenance of the British Empire. 


Epwarp DIcrEy. 
December 6th, 1899. 














HEY told her he was dead; that from the war 
He never would return their troth to plight ; 
That night would follow day, day follow night, 
But he would come again, ah, nevermore ! 
Yet to her heart she whispered o’er and o’er: 
“ He'll surely come when days grow long and bright ; 
Still will I watch till he appear in sight, 


Then run to give him welcome at the door.” 
‘The dreary winter passed, and summer stept 
Upon the skirts of spring; then, one by one, 
Her fragile hopes like faded leaves were shed: 
As, from the heedless clasp of one that slept, 
The rose slipped from her hand, and from the sun 
She turned her face, and murmured “ He is dead!” 
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HIS NEIGHBOUR’S 
A SKETCH. 


WIFE. 


HE rushing water brought down the coffee berries from the hills, and the 
ever-turning wheels crushed and tore away their red husks, throwing their 
acrid clean scent out into the air. 

A man and woman looked on listlessly, for they had seen it all so wearily 
often before. 

They had got into the habit of strolling about together, these two, and of 
talking of all things under the sun—but especially of her husband. 

She was the manager’s wife, and not at all in love with the big-nosed young 
fellow beside her. But the manager was a bully, and rough with women, and— 
there were other troubles. 

At first the compassion in young Kepler’s eyes had stung and shamed her. 
Then he fell ill, and she had tended him—soft-handed and low-voiced, though her 
husband raged or whimpered—and being so often near him, it had become a sort 
of comfort to feel that the aching silence between them was electric with his pity 
and indignation, and with a something else, that pulsed Uke a third presence. 

So she called the something sympathy—and the silence broke into whispers. 
And the woman’s lot seemed harder when the man painted it before her tired eyes. 

He never asked himself what he meant, or planned. He just lived on from day 
to day in a dull rage with fate, and the manager, and the utter hopelessness of it 
all. He didn’t want to love the brute’s wife ; and yet, and yet—life wasn’t worth a 
cent without her—especially on a coffee plantation at the back of the Molukkos. 

Kepler had lost his money in Java, and gauged the worth of his friends. So he 
had taken himself in hand, and determined that work was the order of the day ; 
and at first he had set to with a will, and written letters home to his mother, 
which she called “answers to prayer.” 

But the poor old lady would have lifted up trembling hands again, had she 
seen her boy standing by the crushing machine, with his hungry miserable eyes 
fixed on his chief’s wife. 

“Tt can’t go on,” he said—‘it can’t! This new insult is too dreadful.” 

She looked round nervously. “Remember the coolies,” she whispered. 

“Ah! they don’t understand—besides, the machine is making an infernal noise.” 
Still her rebuke had shamed him, and he glanced at her guiltily. 

She had adopted the native sarong and cabaja; her fair hair was tied loosely 
with a ribbon—her bare feet twinkled in her little gaudy slippers. She prodded at 
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‘Eva began to cry,—miserable tears.” 


the red slimy pulp aimlessly with her paper parasol. She really wished that he 
would go on talking. 
“Oh! do let us get into the shade!” he groaned at last. 
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She turned quickly, and they disappeared behind the glistening bushes. The 
coolies looked at each other and grinned. 

“What’s the good of it all?” he demanded impetuously, when they were alone. 

“IT wish you wouldn’t keep on asking riddles!” she retorted. 

* Eva !” 

He had never called her by her name before. He had not meant to do so now. 

“Well, do talk sensibly,” she pouted, with a petulant movement of her shoulders. 
Then her voice changed suddenly. ‘I am in awful trouble,” she faltered. 

As she stood under the shadow of the trees with their diooping red flowers he 
thought she had never looked so beautiful. 

“What is it now?” he asked, under his breath. 

“It’s money,” she wailed—“ money—money ; and it means ruin.” 

“Money !—with this harvest ? ” 

- “Ves; the books are all wrong!” Then—as she looked away, he saw how 
her neck flushed darkly—“ you know his temptations,” she added. 

“Yes, yes, I know! I wish I could strangle them,” he replied savagely, yet a 
wild joy bumped and banged in his heart. If, after all, his chance were coming! 

She drew very near. Her hand lay beseechingly on his arm. “ He says it is 
your fault,” she whispered. “ That he is injured—innocent ; that 

** And you believe him?” 

“No! Ah, no!” 

“Then I don’t mind. ‘Thank God, I can prove my case.” 

* And the children? Oh, the poor children !” 





“Oh, bother the children!” is what he would like to have said, but didn’t. 
The children were always getting in his way. Besides, they were just like the head 


manager. 

“va began to cry,—miserable tears. “And things were going so well,” she 
sobbed. 

“So well?” He started from her, and held her at arms’ length. “ Why, your 
life here is a hell!” he gasped, giving her a little shake. 

“Oh, no! it is better since you came ; sometimes I have been quite happy,— 


” 





and 

* And ?”—he bent down to look under the paper sunshade: he wasn’t thinking 
much about the errors in book-keeping—‘ And ?” 

“Tt was Van Berg’s last chance,” she sighed, “and I thought he had taken it.” 

The under-manager straightened his back. “ Yes, I thought he had taken it,” he 
repeated stupidly. 

And they wandered on again through the sweet, prim coffee groves. 

Eva was very quiet—fearing the strong current of the man’s passion would carry 
her where she would not. And the man was only conscious that he wanted to 
take her into his arms—and mustn’t. The sultry air had madness in it, and they 
both remember that walk. 

A muttered execration from Kepler—a child’s cry—a grinning baboe. 

Eva caught her little son to her heart, kissing him passionately. As a rule she 
was not effusive with her children. 





* * * * * * * 


It was starlight, and the calm of rest brooded in the shadows. 

Only some tall palms and torn bananas stood out clearly against the sky. 
When the night-wind rustled through them they stirred softly, to sleep again—like 
children dreaming of fairies. 
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“There had been high words in the office.” 


There had been high words in the office. The manager hectoring, and kicking 
things about—till the younger man, arising, spoke his mind. 

Some one from somewhere was on his way to “look into matters,’ 
one else would “have to go.” 


, 


And some 
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Now, Van Berg wanted to stay. As Eva said, the plantation was his “last 
chance,” and he had hoped to shift the trouble on to young Kepler’s shoulders. 
It was most inconvenient now to have the truth flashed over his figures with ill- 
concealed scorn ! 

Kepler was six feet high, and, as his anger waxed, he seemed to turn into a giant. 
His dumpy, tippling superior felt that the interfering “Some one” would believe 
Kepler. So he pretended to think of Eva and the children, and wept—a pitiful 
bully—conquered. 

And the under-manager, rejoicing fiercely, left him to his tears, and joined Eva 
in the back gallery. 

“Don’t go on crying like that,” he said roughly. 

She did not look up nor speak, nor even sob audibly. She was just a mute 
lump of humanity with the leaven of happiness left out of it. 

Kepler took the limp little hand and held it tenderly. 

“Don’t, dear!” he prayed. ‘ You'll break my heart.” 

Still she was silent. 

Outside, the tangled stars hung in the blue stillness. 

“Eva,” he whispered, “can’t you trust yourself to me? 

She looked up at him. And her eyes were twin with the stars. She had never 





” 


so nearly loved him as now, when she realised what hurting him would cost her, 
and a chill vision of the long future without him caught her breath for a moment. 
She threw out little fluttering hands. 

Then, though knowing that she would repent when she had rung down the 
curtain, the good in her conquered for his sake—almost against her will. 

“Don’t, don’t talk like that,” she said. ‘You know better than any one what 
my life here is. Yet I can’t leave my husband—because I love him.” 





And young Kepler dropped her hands, and turned away. For he knew that 
she had spoken the truth. And after that nothing mattered--much. 


So when the “Some one” came, the under-manager left. Van Berg said it 
was lucky that he did not go with a policeman! And Eva watched the mailboat 
till it had faded into a breath of smoke. ‘Then she crept homewards. And _ her 
husband cursed her white face, and marvelled he had ever found her fair. 

Kepler’s mother still prays. Her faith is great. And she needs it. 


ANNIE. LINDEN. 
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CONCERNING PORTRAITURE. 


/® stood to- 
\\ gether- 
she and I 

in front of one of 

Velasquez’ _master- 

pieces. A ray of 

sunlight shot through 

the dim old chamber 

and fell equally upon 

the picture on the 

wall and the dainty 

living picture at my 

side, linking in golden 

romance the dead 

stateliness of the 

past and the delicate 

femininity of a grace- 

ful modern woman. 

\ “A portrait of a soul 

rather than of a 
body,” she murmured, 
as we turned from 
its dark splendour 
and passed __into 
\ rooms beyond. 

“Yes,” I replied; 

“but is not that 

perhaps the secret of 

the highest portrait- 

ure—that in some 

SIR HENRY IRVING. sense it should reveal 

and bring to light 

the best in humanity? And Velasquez appears to me far more than any other 

to have realised this, and so to have influenced the great modern movement of 

which we see and hear so much to-day.” My companion seated herself within a 
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THE 


“EARLY ENGLISH.’ 


(Mrs. Brown-PorTter.) 


or another so few appear to 
me to reach his dignity of 
effect, or the subtle beauty 
and the glowing brilliancy of 
his colour expression. Some- 
how, with the exception of 
Sargent’s wonderful portrait 
of Miss Jane Evans, they 
appear to me, as a rule, to 
miss the dignity of Velasquez’ 
men and women.” “Is the 
painter always to blame?” 
queried my companion: 
“don’t you think the sitter is 
sometimes at fault ? Mortimer 
Menpes was taking me round 
his exhibition in Bond Street 
this last season, and I re- 
marked how wonderfully he 
had differentiated Mrs. Brown- 
Potter in so many costumes 
and attitudes. And he at 
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deep old-fashioned window, 
through which the summer 
breeze stole in to play upon 
the clinging tendrils round her 
head, and asked me if I did 
not think that Whistler in 
England “ made school,” and 
Carolus Duran in France, 
fired by the influence of 
Velasquez, had brought about 
the movement which has pro- 
duced Sargent, the greatest 
portrait-painter of to-day in 
Europe; “and yet it is 
Velasquez all through,” she de- 
clared, with charming finality. 
“Yes,” [ replied; “I think that 


‘in his fine decorative sense— 


the marvellous spacing of the 
black and white, and the 
largeness of his massing—he 
has greatly influenced the 
men of to-day, but somehow 


(Mrs. Brown-Potter.) 
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once gave her the credit for 
his success: he had at last 
found some one in her with 
whom he was absolutely in 
sympathy. ‘So great an 
artist is she,’ he told me, 
‘and so completely does she 
' assimilate herself to the 
character for which she is 
posing, that a story which I 
had begun to tell her when 
she was sitting to me as a 
cocotte of the sixteenth cen- 
tury I could not continue 
: when a few moments after 
she changed her gown and 
her whole atmosphere with 
it, and became the haughty 
and _ aristocratic beauty in 
She Stoops to Conquer” Of 
course,” continued my fair 


(Mrs. Brown-Potter.) 


companion, with a smile, 
“that was Mr. Menpes’ way 
of putting it; but I quite see 
how important a part the 
sitter has to play in the 
portrait-painter’s studio. And 
then there is the question 
of costume—‘ Naturally,’ you 
will say, as I am a woman— 
but I am trying to speak 
from the artist’s point of 
view. Men and women of 
Velasquez’ day—women at 
all events, to judge from 
their portraits — must have 
had a keener sense of the 
fitness of things, and even, 
I think, a greater sense of 
humour, than we moderns. 
A lovely woman comes to 

“ JULIET.” be painted in the so-called 
(Mrs. Brown-PotTeRr.) artistic but—as a matter of 
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THE DUCHESS OF 
SUTHERLAND. 


did greater work than when 
following in his _ steps. 
Millais’ supreme — child-por- 
trait, if you remember, is his 
‘Souvenir of Velasquez’ in 
the little-known Diploma 
Gallery at the Royal 
Academy.” 

“Children are always diffi- 
cult to catch,” I said. ‘“ You 
speak of Millais’ child-por- 
trait; but I always quote 
Whistler’s little Miss Alex- 
ander as being perhaps the 
greatest portrait of “ the grace- 
ful gracelessness of lank young 
girlhood ” the centuries have 
yet given us. But his portrait 
of Carlyle and the world- 
famous portrait of his mother, 
now in the Luxembourg 
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fact—very sloppy costume of 
the Romney period, who 
really ought to be clad in a 
smart Parisian frock: all 
women are not Lady Hamiltons, 
I do think—and I mentioned 
it to Mr. Menpes—that cos- 
tume in portraiture ought to 
be up-to-date. It is so few 
who, like Mrs. Brown-Potter, 
with a swish of her splendid 
red locks and a whirl of her 
petticoats, can in a moment 
of time throw herself into 
any century she likes. Velas- 
quez painted the men and 
women of his day, and so we 
get their simple dignity with- 
out any of the affectation of 
to-day, and Whistler and 
Sargent have made his tradi- 
tion the guiding influence of 
their lives; and Millais never 





MISS ETHEL MATTHEWS. 
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Galleries, are to my mind the most direct results of the influence of Velasquez we 
can imagine. What makes me recall especially those two portraits is a letter I 
had only yesterday from a_ well-known .art-critic, who maintains in his curious 
tortuous manner that the genius of Whistler can hold its own against the great 
English period of Reynolds and Gainsborough and Romney, and of Hogarth, or 
the best period of French Art. Here is what he says of Whistler—I will read it 
to you,” I continued, taking out his letter. ‘“‘Of course you are enjoying the 
galleries, but don’t forget your Whistler. To me he is unsurpassed. His great 
beauty of colour, his unerring decorative sense, the musical instrumentation of his 
brushing and of his 
paint ’—though what 
on earth the dear 
good man means by 
that only himself can 
tell,” I interjected ; 
“however, to  con- 





tinue, ‘These are 
the qualities which 


are possessed only - 

. ) 4 
by the masters. But 4 ‘ 
even his high tech- | 
nical achievement is ’ } 
surpassed by _ that 
which is above all , 


the gifts—the master- 
gift, the perfect ex- 
pression of the idea. 
The portrait of 
Carlyle must remain 
for the ages an ex- 





ample of the masterly 
use of every factor 
in the whole range 
of the painter’s craft 
to express with subtle 
power the quaint 
personality of the 
man, and especially 
to set down in the 





music of exquisite MISS BARBARA JOHNSON. 
colour that strange 
genius in its grey and grimly philosophic old age.’ There,” I said, “that’s your 


portrait of a soul rather than a body over again.” 

“Exactly,” replied my dainty critic, “but that is what I maintain to be the 
chief, if not the whole essence of portraiture. Any man of fine technical mastery 
in art, and who has gone through a careful apprenticeship to his craftsmanship, can 
build up a technical triumph in the form of a picture of the man ; but it required 
the genius of a great artistic seer to set down with Whistler’s rare cunning the 
very atmosphere and entity of this great philosopher. Oh! but I do so agree 
with your friend. It is by such portraits as that of Carlyle and his own mother 
and little Miss Alexander, and through Whistler’s wonderful vision, that the 





MISS MIRIAM CLEMENTS. 


incarnation of crimson evil; 
and I said to him, ‘Now 
you'll show us her soul’”— 
“women fave souls some- 
times, Maude,” I added ; she 
tossed her head, and I went 
on with Menpes’ reply : ‘‘‘ My 
dear friend, my model is 
simply a scheme of decora- 
tion; I make it a rule al- 
ways to keep out the personal 
element. A woman, however 
beautiful, is to the portrait- 
painter a mere blot of 
colour. Curiously enough, 
whilst you possess the capa- 
city for romance you must 
put it away and see only 
the form, the colour, the 
scheme of decoration. And 
in getting these latter you 
get the romance.’ I didn’t 
agree with Menpes at all: 
‘No portrait could possibly 
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character of these times will 
be stamped upon the per- 
ceptions of those who walk 
through these galleries some 
summer day, like to-day, a 
hundred or two hundred 
years hence, it may be.” 

“IT am afraid,” said I, 
casting a side-glance at the 
pretty face gazing out into 
the purple distance and the 
golden blaze of sunshine in 
the courtyard beneath us, 
“T am afraid that you and 
your friend the critic take a 
more ethereal view of these 
matters than the majority of 
us. I was talking this very 
thing over with Menpes the 
other day when he was paint- 
ing his wonderful series of 
Mrs. Brown-Potter. She was 
flashing about the room a 
very blaze of colour, and the 
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be beautiful with all the soul’s expression,’ I said, ‘that was painted only on these 
lines.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘that’s as may be. But I don’t think you take quite 
sufficiently into account the marvellous speaking power of the concrete colour 
and costume. Character can be as much expressed in colour and in costume as by 
the soul’s expression. For instance, you wouldn’t dress the Magdalene in the 
vermilion costume of a modern Parisienne. Red is passion; black is _ sinister, 
tragic ; white is emotional; green is spontaneous, expectant. ‘To me, to a great 
extent, portraiture is a question of colour and costume.’ ” 

“Oh, but he’s wrong,” said my companion ; “I cannot bear to think that the 
life that lies beyond that which we see in our friends, and even in those of whom 
we know nothing, can ever be expressed by mere costume and colour. I know you 
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Say sometimes a woman’s soul is in her bonnet, but it isn’t in that way that the 
great artist ever sees her. Think of the art of a dozen remarkable men in the 
schools either of Glasgow or of Paris: they look, like their first great master 
Velasquez, to the soul that is_in the man, and so they paint, to use the splendid 
words of the apostle, those things which are not seen, but which are eternal, 
rather than those things which ave seen, but which so soon fade from earthly 
vision, A painter is like a poet or a great musician. Now, don’t you think,” 
she went on, with a pretty clasping of her hands, “that is true of Sargent? An 
art critic somewhere said that of him; I was so struck by what he wrote that I 
have never forgotten it. He was speaking of his portraiture, and he compared its 
quality and handling to ‘extremely brilliant orchestration.’ ‘The whole backgrounds,’ 
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said he, ‘of his portraits are resonant with great depths of sounding colour, 
as though mighty ’cellos thundered majestic music to enhance the harmony. _ I 
always think there is something of Handel in his genius.’ ” 

“H’m,” I doubtfully murmured; “it sounds very grand,—rather like the old- 
fashioned portraits with a battle forty feet long behind them. But what I like in 
Sargent is what I reverence in Velasquez and Rembrandt, the painters of a greater 
day than that which has fallen to Whistler and his school, dainty and charming 
and vivid though in many ways it be—and that is the stateliness and the dignity 
of the portrayed. ‘Take Colonel Ian Hamilton’s portrait in the New Gallery. It 
is lifelike ; it is the very man, just as I remember to have seen him when we have 
leaned over the ship’s side in the Indian Ocean many a time, and talked of the 
art of this very man Sargent; and Miss Jane Evans’ portrait will live for ever in 
the memory. 


























MR. WALTER DOWDESWELL. 





“But I am afraid the phrase concerning ‘the orchestration and the thundering 
‘cellos and the resonance of sounding colour’ is almost beyond my limited comprehen- 
sion, unless it be applied now and again to Rembrandt or Rubens painting with red 
burgundy at their side and martial music behind them. But we must be going. 
One more glance at the Velasquez, and thank you for the phrase you used about 
it, ‘the portrait of a soul rather than of a body,’” and so across the sunlit, 
shadow-stricken, dim old hall we passed into the blazing glory beyond. 


RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 
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LTHOUGH I strove hard to conceal the part which I had played in the 
story of the “ Emperor’s Watchdog,” * I experienced much uneasiness lest 
some mischance should disclose my identity. For in those days to thwart 

the Power Behind the Throne was tantamount to opposing the most important 
person in China. Unfortunately the Emperor, with all his gentleness and all his 
good intentions, was but a sickly figurehead. ‘The real power was in other hands, 
and it was wielded with energy by an unscrupulous and a designing woman. 
Loyalty to the monarch’s person is a superstition which grows in proportion to the 
distance from which one contemplates a throne. The unobtainable is the thing 
always most greatly to be desired. Her Greatness, knowing something of thrones, 
had no inward, and very little outward, respect for their occupants. 

I had been warned by two or three who surrounded the Emperor, among 
whom was my good friend Cheng-Li, one of the Imperial Secretaries, that Her 
Greatness had been instituting inquiries respecting the manner in which the 
conspiracy of Ping to kidnap the Emperor was nipped in the bud. So far no 
one but Cheng and the Emperor shared my secret, and with them I knew it was 
absolutely safe; but rumours were flying about, and I had borne too prominent a 
part in many things to be able entirely to hide my light under a bushel. That 
she knew something of my manner of life, and of my doings, I had no doubt; 
but so far, thanks to her insuperable objection to foreigners, I had never come in 
personal contact with her, and I sincerely hoped that I never might. The ordinary 
woman fills my timorous bachelor soul with alarm: a woman of the calibre of Her 
Greatness is, for a plain man, a prodigious terror. 

Yet this rumour filled me with an uneasiness which I found somewhat difficult 
to allay. On more than one occasion I had been instrumental in thwarting the 
good lady’s designs, and knowing from the character of the woman that she was 
one little likely to brook interference, I was considerably perturbed at the thought 
of her beginning a serious investigation. And after all, though I had long since 

* PaLL MALL MAGAZINE, December 1899. 
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become convinced of her designs against the throne, I had neither the power nor 
the temerity to accuse her. Indeed, the efficacy of such a step, even if undertaken, 
might be doubted. Moreover, the Emperor had not the moral courage to force 
his will, even had he sufficient will for the occasion. Without boasting, I believe 
I could have done something for a man of purpose; but in this instance I saw 
too surely the way his tottering steps led. 

Things were, then, in this unsettled condition when one day a knock came 
to my door and my servant ushered in a little gentleman with whom I was not 
personally acquainted. I rose and bowed him to a seat. He looked nervously 
round the room and then at my servant. 

“ Leave us,” I said. 

The boy retired. ‘The little gentleman smiled. 

“T have the honour of being received by the most able man in the Middle 
Kingdom—after the Illustrious Son of Heaven,” he added as an afterthought, and 
not without a suspicion of insincerity. 

“Your magnanimous condescension utterly overwhelms me,” I replied. ‘ What 
has my contemptible intellect done to merit such praise from one who moves 
amid the refulgence of the Full Moon?” 

“You know me, then?” he asked, evidently not a little astonished at my reply. 

Now, I did not know him, but I was quick to read, and not above a hazard 
now and then—and I had learned the value of a little suggestive flattery. 

“Ts it possible,” I said, “that the Light of the Middle Kingdom should once 
shine upon an object and leave no trace of glory?” 

“Her glory is my reward,” he answered. “The Light of the Middle 
Kingdom.” 

I bowed low to hide whatever my face might have betrayed; for without 
doubt I was startled, notwithstanding a certain prescience of the truth. What did 
Her Greatness want with me? 

“Tremblingly I await her commands.” 

The little gentleman scanned me closely, with inscrutable eyes. Then, as if 
satisfied with the survey, he said, “ Many tales are told of your lion-like courage, 
of your surpassing wisdom.” 

“Nay, I know not who could have invented them. My wisdom is contemptible 
for a man of my race; my courage such that I have brought shame upon my 
people.” 

He smiled. ‘Such is not the reputation which has reached Her Greatness.” 

“Has my unworthiness obtruded itself upon her illustrious superiority ?” 

“To this extent, that I have come to escort you to the magnanimous Presence. 
It is her wish to behold with her own eyes the one wise man of China. If your 
Excellency will condescend to honour with your exalted presence my contemptible 
inferiority, I will lead you to her.” 

“Her wish is a command,” I replied gravely. ‘She is ill?” For I thought, 
or hoped, that rumours of my professional skill had reached her, and that, even 
against her inclination, she had been forced to call in the medical aid of the West. 

“She was never better in her life. When one has a destiny, the gods do 
not forget.” 

This was news of a startling nature. The immunity for which I had hoped 
was not to be. Yet she could know nothing, whatever her suspicions. ‘There was 
some consolation in this. 

“JT will come at once,” I said. ‘ Pardon me for one moment.” And I moved 
towards the door which led to an inner sanctum, one in which I kept many changes 
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of apparel and many curious trophies of dangerous enterprises. There was also 
here a secret outlook into the room which I had just quitted, and one that had 
been used to some purpose more than once. Instantly, upon entering the room, 
I applied my eye to the hole; but my little gentleman sat very still, and seemed 
oblivious of the fact that my papers might have yielded some valuable information. 

Watching him intently, I saw that he was much too circumspect to walk into 
a trap, and, fully satisfied, I presently rejoined him, having meanwhile donned 
my best coat and shoes. Then we set off together, our mutual preoccupation 
rendering all superfluous conversation absolutely unnecessary. 

He led me direct to her apartments, which we were permitted to enter with 
but scant ceremony. There, in a cushioned seat at the far end of a long room, 
surrounded by some three or four women, sat she whom I well knew to be the 
most remarkable and the most formidable person in China. Her face was painted 
and powdered in the orthodox native style, which made her look as though she 
wore a mask. For your Chinese woman has none of the mock modesty of her 
Western sister. She never leaves you in doubt as to the quantity of paint and 
powder. 

I advanced slowly, making a profound obeisance with each step or so: my 
companion flung himself upon the floor and went through the evolutions of the 
kowtow. She received me with a smile, and, like all such women, knew how to 
flatter with a look. She was aware that we English do not make the howfow. 

A curious, trussed-out, dumpling of a woman she seemed, swathed in her rich 
clothes, her ghastly white face adding incongruously to the whole picture. The 
ravages of time were entirely obliterated by the mask of make-up, though not one 
spark of fire had been stolen from the keen, penetrating eyes. These she fixed 
resolutely upon me as I approached, and, steady-eyed as I was, I felt their 
influence. It was a keen brain that lent a fire so keen to such eyes. 

“Welcome,” she cried graciously. ‘I have long wished to make the acquaintance 
of the one wise man of China.” 

“Your condescension, Excellence, is richer than rubies. The worm dare not 
crawl in the face of the sun.” 

“But the eagle may soar high, learned doctor—if his wings be strong!” 

“T fear much that the wings which have hitherto borne me in my ignoble 
flight have lost all their feathers.” 

“The feathers may grow again, learned doctor. ‘The wise man knows of many 
changes.” 

“May the gods blind change when it approaches your Excellence.” 

Her black eyes marked me strangely. It was as though they strove to pierce 
my brain. That they could not was a thing which laid me under an undying 
obligation to Providence. The affable smile which followed that look would not 
have been for me could she have read my thoughts. 

“Change,” she said, with a sigh, and yet with a tone of insolent impatience, 
“is ‘always with us. The holy tradition has become a jest: the gods themselves 
war vainly against the new order of things.” 

“ What is written in the book of destiny shall be written on the hearts of men.” 

“You think so? But may not we be destined sometimes to shape destiny ?” 

“The destiny of your Excellence is the care of the gods.” 

The shadow of an impatient frown crossed her face. A masterful mind has as 
little patience with the gods as with idiotic mortals. 

“Ts it not curious,” said she, her lip curling with a smile which was half a 
sneer, “how often the gods favour those who grip destiny by the throat ?” 
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“T have observed that fact, Excellence, and duly noted it.” 

She smiled. “Else you were not the man I imagine. I have heard strange 
stories of you, my friend. I am deeply interested.” 

“The condescension of your High Superiority honours me too greatly.” 

“Perhaps. But we women are only permitted to look on and admire.” 

Unless rumour belied her, this woman had done something much more than 
that. If [ did not misread her entirely, she was to play a still greater part in the 
affairs of empire. 

“Your doings,” she continued affably, “have latterly created considerable 
speculation in certain circles. Wisdom and courage do not always walk hand 
in hand.” 

What could I do but protest my _ insignificance—decry my wisdom and my 
courage ? 

“ Folly,” I replied, “has often led me to a contemptible victory—folly and the 
stupidity of my opponents. ‘To triumph over a fool is nothing. In the daylight 
of wisdom my rushlight of intelligence burns low.” 

“But in the night of ignorance it may well show the way. Your modesty, 
learned doctor, is equal to your courage; both of which I am anxious to 
enlist.” 

“Your Greatness has but to command,” I answered promptly, though I was 
not a little perturbed at the course events were taking. An offer to enter the 
service of the Power Behind the Throne was what I neither expected nor desired. 
My own wish had been to avoid any contact whatsoever with her. 

“ Alas! I may not command a servant of the Emperor, even if he were not a 
foreigner. Sometimes I forget that your Excellency is English.” 

“Tt is my misfortune,” I replied, with a solemn bow. 

“Truly. But what say you? Are you willing to work for me as you have 
worked for the Emperor ?” 

“Worked for the Emperor,” I repeated, reflectively. ‘Your Excellence is 
pleased to be amused at my contemptible efforts ?” 

A shade of annoyance crossed her face. She had no patience with my simulated 
ingenuousness. 

“Something more than amused, I think,” she answered. ‘One would indeed 
be a strange sort of person who saw nothing but’amusement in the doings of the 
Emperor’s Watchdog. I am told that you work alone?” 

“ Always, Greatness.” 

“If possible, a course which shows much wisdom ; but dangerous, eh ?” 

“Life is a chance. If I am to die this year, so be it. Heaven is just.” 

“ But even to heaven you would not surrender without a struggle ?” 

“The people of my race always die fighting.” 

This outburst of patriotic pride did not seem to impress her greatly. I am 
afraid that certain political events in which, latterly, we had all been more or less 
interested, had not conduced to the prestige of England. 

“To die fighting,” she said, “is to die like a soldier; but it is fo die. 
Suppose you were to die now?” 

“If I were to die in the light of your magnanimous presence, I should want 
no other heaven.” 

She smiled, and with difficulty kept her lips from twitching. 

“Your tongue is as sharp as your hand is swift; but you do not quite 
understand. This working alone has its drawbacks. Suppose any sudden misfortune 
were to befall you, your disappearance would be a mystery ?” 
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I smiled, although I knew the thought that was rioting in her brain. Of course 
Her Greatness could entertain none but the most honourable intentions. 





; “Though I work alone, I still am well served. Some one always knows 
i where I have gone. If 1 fail to return, inquiries will be set afloat. The 
j Emperor 

| She shrugged her shoulders, and made no effort to subdue the contemptuous 


curl of her mouth. 

“Then I am a British subject,” I began; but she cut me short with an 
impatient gesture. 

“That is nothing. You English talk—the others make us pay.” 

“ And yet, Excellence, if it were not for our good-nature there would be no 
‘others’ in China.” 

“You must not blame them if they think differently. Good-nature, learned 
doctor, sometimes may come perilously near to cowardice.” 

“Then your High Superiority can have no further need of me,” and I bowed 
somewhat stiffly, and kept a tight lip. 

“On the contrary,” she was quick to reply, “I have great need of you, and 
should esteem it an honour if you would place your illustrious intelligence at my 
disposal.” 

“Your Greatness has but to command.” 

“They call you the Emperor’s Watchdog ?” 

“T believe some loungers about the court have taken that liberty.” 

“There is also another name, I think, pregnant of meaning, which reflects much 
credit on your exalted astuteness.” 

“ And that is——?” 

“The Illustrious Weasel.” I bowed. “They say you are never caught asleep. 
It is this wisdom, this wakefulness, which can serve me in this crisis.” 

“T am the contemptible slave of your Greatness. Command.” 

She waved her women to the far end of the room, and bade me advance. 
Then she began to speak in a low voice. 

“Serious news has reached me from the Viceroy of Shansi. Revolutionary 
placards have appeared upon the walls of Tai-Yuen-Foo, denouncing the Emperor 
and me. The Viceroy, an able man and a devoted servant, has, through his 
inability to discover the conspirators, become intensely alarmed, and he has duly 
petitioned the throne to be relieved of his responsibilities. His request has been 
refused, though we have promised him aid. In the whole of the Middle Kingdom 
there is no man like you to whom we could entrust a mission so important.” 

I bowed very low, seeking the opportunity to collect my thoughts. 

“The mission with which you would entrust me seems too overwhelming for 
my despicable pretensions.” 

“Modesty,” she replied, “is a well-known attribute of your race, learned 
doctor; but I have not forgotten who saved the Son of Heaven from the Society. 
of Illustrious Doubt, who brought to book the Governor Chung-Ki and his League 
of ‘Ten ‘Thousand Hopes.” 

I protested, but protestation was met with delightful flattery. With all her faults 
she was a clever woman, and worth a dozen vacillating and anemic emperors. I 
admit that the prejudice I had hitherto entertained against her blinded me to her 
great abilities. I believed her to be pushed forward by a lot of worthless and 
unscrupulous officials whose one object was power, which meant plunder. In China 
official life, so wide, is yet so narrow, and punishment is swift and awful. A 
Viceroy to-day, a degraded outcast to-morrow, and all because there may be an 
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‘*Then she began to speak in a low voice.” 


enemy at court. Under such conditions men fight only for self, and I knew that 


the mob that was out was only waiting to oust the mob that was in. 


When, however, I met the woman face to face, my opinion of her changed, 
and I hope I may without vanity say that she might take to herself some 
satisfaction on that account. 


If she entertained ambition it may have been a fault, 


but it may also have been bred of patriotism. Her country was passing through 
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perilous times, and they were but pale, weak fingers that grasped the helm. The 
ship of state is not yet fitted with steam steering-gear. 

Before I left I had—not, perhaps, without some misgiving—acceded to her 
request. After all, the Power Behind the Throne was a good friend to have: one 
whom it might not be wise to thwart. 

“Then present yourself here to-morrow,” she said, after I had professed my 
willingness to serve. “I have a despatch for you to bear to Chan the Viceroy. 
It is one of the utmost importance, and must be delivered into no hands but his. 
You will guard it with your life?” 

“Tf I live, Excellence, it shall be placed in the hands of His Excellency, Chan 
the Viceroy.” 

“Good,” she cried; ‘I have no fear. The Weasel will not be caught asleep.” 

I walked away from the palace profoundly impressed, and not a little puzzled 
as to the motives which had caused her to summon me. To be candid, she did 
not inspire me with that reverential awe which I had been led to believe was 
the chief characteristic of her exalted sanctity. That she was a clever woman I 
was eager to admit; nevertheless she did not impress me as possessing either 
a superabundance of intellect or of energy. I take it that no hero ever equals 
expectations, and if I was disappointed in her it was entirely my own fault. 

That she should seek me out from among the many who were willing to serve, 
was, however, food for more serious reflection. That in helping the Emperor I 
played at cross-purposes with the Power Behind the Throne could not be denied, 
and rumour spoke with bated breath of those who were unfortunate enough to 
suffer the displeasure of that important personage. I confess that I was. sorely 
puzzled, and though I would rather I had not been brought into personal contact 
with her, yet I could not deny that I had found in her a more amiable creature 
than I had been led to expect. Whether her admiration for my work was sincere 
or not, I could not possibly say; but a close analysis of her moods and words left 
me little cause to doubt. Perhaps she was one of those shrewd persons who think 
that no auxiliary, however contemptible, is to be despised. Perhaps, also, I flattered 
myself in thinking that she might prefer to have me on her side. Heaven knows. 
There is no depth to man’s vanity. 

With a light heart I presented myself at the palace on the following morning, 
and I was not a little flattered to see with what celerity I was conducted to her 
presence. She received me graciously, gave me the despatch, and wished me all 
manner of good luck. Then, just as I was about to bow myself from the room, 
she said: “ Your well-known reticence is much in your favour, learned doctor. I 
wish this mission to be conducted in secret.” 

“ Naturally, Excellence.” It was not usual to shout one’s doings from the 
housetops. 
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“It must not even be known where you are going, for if our enemies should 
learn that you are in their midst there would be an end to their plotting, and 
an end to our hope of discovering them. You will not let even your servants 
know ?” ; 

“T never let my servants know the nature of my engagements.” 

“Nor must they know your destination, nor that you are setting out in my 
service.” 

“Tt shall be as your Excellence desires.” 
“Good. Your task accomplished, come back to me for the reward.” 

“The serving of your Illustrious Superiority is reward enough.” 

A strange smile played about her lips, but her eyes fixed me with a curious 
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insistent stare—a look which affected me strangely, though I was utterly unable to 
fathom it. 

As I cleared the sacred precincts of her exalted privacy, whom should I meet 
face to face but my friend Cheng-Li, one of the Imperial Secretaries! Cheng 
opened his eyes wide on seeing me; then smiled knowingly. 

“My dear Clandon,” said he, “this is a pleasant surprise.” 

“T am glad you think so, Cheng; but may I ask in what way?” 

“Merely, my dear doctor, that you are about the last man I should expect to 

coming from that quarter.” 

-iwayr” 

He smiled confidentially as he laid a hand on my shoulder. 

“T may be mistaken, but I have good reason to believe that the Emperor’s 
Watchdog is not among the pets of Her Greatness.” 

“ And what reason have you for such a belief?” 

“Rumour, my worthy doctor. In spite of her magnificence she is a woman, 
and women, you know, have tongues.” 

“ And Cheng, being adored of the sex, is a gentleman who hears things ?” 

“Cheng, my illustrious man of medicine, makes it a rule never to see anything 
or hear anything that does not personally concern him. As I have already 
remarked, I have good cause to believe that the Emperors Watchdog is not 
among the pets of Her Greatness,” and with a smile, which was half a warning, 
he passed on. 

I too went my way in company with some extremely diverse thoughts. That 
Cheng had been hearing things was evident, and things not complimentary to me ; 
and yet in the face of it I had her despatch in my pocket, while her pleasant 
words of congratulation and good wishes still rang in my ears. I knew she hated 
the foreigner, or at least rumour credited her with such an antipathy; but that is 
a feeling which more or less will always be found among the natives of every 
country. ‘That she had called me in was proof conclusive that her antipathy did 
not go to the root of her existence; and when I had duly sifted the arguments 
for and against, I could not regard her confidence as other than a_ direct 
compliment. 

Well, without any unnecessary delay I started for Tai-Yuen, in the province of 
Shansi, my journey progressing satisfactorily until I reached the city of Ching Ting. 
Here I stopped for the night at an inn which seemed to suit my purpose 
admirably ; but which, however, I left with some precipitancy in the early hours 
of the following morning. 

Being a stranger to Ching Ting, and not unmindful of the despatches I carried, 
I asked a soldier at the gates if he could recommend me to a respectable hostelry, 
my purpose being to complete the journey with all haste and secrecy. ‘The fellow 
smiled and answered glibly enough; but nevertheless eyed me in a way which, 
perhaps, was not uncommon in one who had developed the police-like habit 
of suspicion. At the sign of the Full Moon I should find everything I wanted. 
Had I come from far? ‘To this question I did not reply, but, learning the 
whereabouts of the inn, I thanked the soldier and marched on. 

The landlord of the Full Moon was a _ bare-footed, picturesque-looking rascal, 
with a glib tongue and a dreadful snub nose; but his manner was affable in the 
extreme, and he welcomed me with an effusion which could not have been excelled 
had he been apprised of my coming. ‘To be sure, a very paragon of landlords, 
and one of whom I shall retain a memory to my dying day. 

“Your Excellency has come far ?” he said, 
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“Ves,” I answered. 

“From the South, perhaps ? ” 

“ Perhaps.” 

“Tt was a proud day for me when your Excellency condescended to honour 
my contemptible hovel.” 

“ Candidly, my friend, I like not the situation of your house,”—for it was indeed 
in a quarter which I would not willingly have chosen. 

“ Alas, Excellency, it has but one qualification: it bears an honest name.” 

“ An excellent qualification too, my friend.” But inwardly I was not as pleased 
with the obtrusive honesty of the place as I pretended, while the landlord’s 
solicitude did not impress me as strongly as he desired. However, the place 
would do for the night. On the morrow I should resume my journey at an 
early hour. And I did—only the hour was a little earlier than I had anticipated. 

“Your Excellency would like something to eat?” 

“Not at present, thank you. But you may send some supper to my room. I 
shall walk for an hour.” 

For a moment the landlord looked a trifle distressed ; but only for a moment. 
Then his face brightened into a broad grin. 

“Excellency, you shall be served.” 

As I was now on the borders of the enemy’s country, it behoved me to be 
extremely circumspect ; for, from experience, I had learnt most wholesomely to regard 
the power and the ubiquity of some of the more dangerous Societies. So far I 
had journeyed void of incident, but the time was now coming when of necessity 
I should suspect even my own shadow. If it was once known that I was on my 
way to Shansi, those who feared the law would prepare for me a_ reception 
peculiarly Chinese. Nor did I like the suggestion of the landlord that I had 
come from the south, when he must have known, from the direction in which 
I approached the house, that I had entered Ching Ting by the north gate. 

To one who dwells in a world of suspicion and distrust, the most insignificant 
trifle often appears full of meaning ; but while I fully believed that my movements 
were still a profound secret, I was not inclined to credit to cunning and prescience 
what more probably was merely ignorance or stupidity. 

As I re-entered the inn I found the public room in possession of three or four 
rough-looking coolies, who were so deeply engaged in some gambling game that 
they scarcely deigned to notice my presence. ‘The landlord, however, greeted me 
with a profound obeisance, informing me that he had placed food and drink in 
my room. ‘Thanking him, I passed on, but after going half a dozen paces I 
stopped, hesitated for a moment or two, and then hurriedly retraced my steps, re- 
entering the public room just in time to see the landlord’s head bowed low amid 
those of the gamblers. 

My sudden and unexpected appearance seemed to disconcert him somewhat, 
and though he came towards me smiling, there was an anxiety in his efforts to 
appear at ease which was little likely to escape recognition. 

“T continue my journey early. You will not forget?” 

“No, Excellency.” 

“ Good night.” 

“Good night, Excellency. May the zephyrs of paradise waft you sweet dreams.” 

“Thanks.” 

The landlord bowed low, the gamblers honoured me with certain furtive glances ; 
then I made my way up the creaking stairs. 

Before retiring to bed I examined the room carefully, and I was but little 
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‘‘Just in time to see the landlord's head bowed low amid those of the gamblers.” 


pleased to 4nd that a primitive wooden bolt was the only fastening the door could 
boast. ‘This, however, I supplemented by building up certain articles of furniture 
which, if pressed from without, would necessarily come down with a clatter. Then 
I opened the window and looked out. 

The night, though dark, was clear, and I stood for an unconscionable time 
gazing across the roofs and endeavouring to pick out the one faint star which 
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twinkled feebly in the west. Then, kicking off my shoes, I flung myself upon the 
mattress which had been spread upon the floor, and resolutely closed my eyes. 

But sleep absolutely refused to be coaxed, and for a full hour or more I lay 
there with a brain beating fast, suspicious of every sound. My landlord had not 
impressed me too pleasantly: it seemed to ine that his house harboured a rather 
indifferent class of patron. Yet it was by frequenting such houses that I escaped 
observation. I often wondered if I had not a too facile habit of rearing imaginary 
structures upon unsubstantial foundations ;. and. as. I thought of the illustrious 
landlord of the Full Moon, and his coolie customers, I smiled in a tired sort of 
way, when 

What was that? 

I lay very still and listened ; but the sound, which in my state of semi-doze 
I could neither locate precisely nor distinguish correctly, was not immediately 
repeated. Nevertheless I was now wide awake, and.I concentrated my energies 
upon the door, listening intently. Nothing coming, I sat up and peered hither 
and thither into the dark, until I almost persuaded myself that the noise I had 
heard was one of those strange voices which pervade the stillness of the night. 

Now, it so happened that in turning round to look at the door I had sprawled 
somewhat across my bed, and in so doing my left hand had come in contact with 
the floor just at the edge of the mattress. This in itself was nothing, and would 
be quite unworthy of recording but for what followed. 

At first, though even then the thought was so appalling that I failed to realise 
it, I felt a peculiar pressure upon my wrist, as though a part of me was /fad/ing. 
Scarcely knowing what I did, I stretched out my fingers, and then in a moment I 
realised the truth. Zhe bed was sinking under me! 

With a quick movement I rolled off the mattress, and only just in time. 
There was a sudden swish, the bed disappeared, and a dark cavity opened beside 
me. Instantly there was a noise in the room below, and a voice, which I] 
recognised as belonging to the landlord, cried out, “‘The spy is not here. Up 
to his room—-quick !” 

By this time I had fully grasped the danger of the situation, and knowing that 
the door could not possibly hold out against the force which would be brought 
against it, I sprang to the window, scrambled through, and let myself down on 
an adjacent roof. And only just in time, for as I stumbled across the roof to 
where I knew the street lay, my bedroom door fell in with a crash, and the dark 
outline of a man appeared at the window as I dropped from the roof into the 
street. 

I think he saw me, for he shouted something. At all events, before I had 
quite regained my equilibrium, a man dashed out from the darker side of the 
street and with a curse was on me. ‘Taken by surprise, I fell back, and to that 
movement I probably owed my life; for his knife, instead of piercing my body, as 
had been his amiable intention, merely slashed my blouse. However, before he 
could strike again, I sprang at him and caught him a violent blow on the side 
of the head, which sent him reeling back into the shadow from which he had 
emerged. ‘Then I took to my heels and fled. 

Turning now to the right and now to the left, but instinctively from my late 
lodging, I soon satisfied myself that I had left pursuit behind. Then I composed 
my gait into a more sober stride, and walked slowly on, congratulating myself 
sincerely on the good fortune which had enabled me to outwit my enemies. In 
an ordinary way I might have regarded such an attack as a desperate attempt at 
robbery ; but the cry of the landlord, “The spy is not here,” indicated pretty 
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‘There was a sudden swish, the bed disappeared, and a dark cavity opened beside me.” 


clearly the impossibility of robbery being the motive. In some way or other this 
Society, of which Her Greatness had spoken, had got cognisance of my expected 
visit, and the whole affair was probably the outcome of a plot for my destruction. 

And yet how could this mysterious Society know that which was known only 
to two persons—Her Excellence and me? I confess to being somewhat puzzled. 
There was a suspicion here which I contemplated with no delight. Insensibly my 
hand went to my breast. ‘The despatch was still there, in spite of the slit blouse. 

Day broke early at that time of year, and the first glimmer of it found me 
still wandering about the streets, waiting for the gates to open; but, at length 
finding a quiet corner, I sat down to watch for the stirring of the city. Then 
cautiously I withdrew the precious despatch from my breast pocket, for I was 
anxious to see if it had suffered in the struggle. One glance was enough. The 
knife, taking a perpendicular course, had so severed the seal that the contents of 
the package were mine for the looking. I confess I did hesitate some little time, 
owing to a mistaken sense of honour. But knowledge is power, and I was deeply 
puzzled, not to say suspicious, of what had occurred at the inn. For without a 
betrayal on the part of Her Greatness, I did not see how my journey into Shansi 
could possibly be known. Therefore 1 used some gentle persuasion with the 
document, and the seal came away almost intact. 

The message was addressed to Chan, the Viceroy of Shansi, and contained 
these startling words:— 


“The bearer of this despatch must not return to Peking.” 


CARLTON DAWE. 














OWER down on the same side a monument to Lieut.-General Guest (buried 
1747, East Cloister), carries us on to the romantic days of the Young 
Pretender, while recalling the same campaigns as the names of Kane and 

Kirk, for Guest also fought in Flanders and Spain. He began life in a very 

humble capacity—probably as an ostler, and enlisted in the Dragoons during the 

last decade of the seventeenth century. Although he rose to high military rank 
and honours, Guest never forgot the privations of his early days, and would often 
send the sentry who stood at the door of his tent food from his own table. 

When the ’45 rebellion broke out, the honest old soldier, who was then eighty-three 

years of age, was made Governor of Edinburgh Castle, and the story goes that he 

resisted a bribe of £200,000 offered him by the Pretender. He distinguished 
himself at Culloden (April 1746), where he was so severely wounded that he had 
to be carried to London in a horse litter, when he was summoned there to receive 

the thanks of King and Parliament, and he died in the following year (1747), 

having served his country for sixty years. On the tombstone of one Mary Smith, 

who lived to the age of eighty-eight, in Lightcliffe churchyard, near Halifax, is 
recorded the fact that (by her first marriage) she was the mother of Colonel Guest. 

At Culloden, it is interesting to note here, there fought a certain Colonel Webb, 

buried 1785 in the East Cloister, where is a monument to his memory, whose 

granddaughter became the mother of our famous novelist Thackeray. We all know 
and love Esmond’s Colonel of that name. 

Another conspicuous person connected with the Pretender’s rebellion was 
Lieut.-General, best known as Marshal, Wade (d. 1748), whose heavy monument 
is in the Nave; the most lasting memorials of his genius are the good roads 
which he laid down for the passage of his troops through the Highlands, and 
which are commemorated in the well-known distich, inscribed on an obelisk that 
used to stand on the road between Inverness and Inverary: 


‘* Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up your hands and bless General Wade.” 


His grandfather was one of Cromwell’s major-generals, and George continued the 
military traditions of the family. He fought throughout the Spanish war, and 
was, like Stanhope and Kane, concerned in the conquest of Minorca, where the 
capture of the fort of St. Phillip in a fortnight was a notable exploit. 

Another general, whose military career covered that of all his contemporaries, 
and who took part in the early wars of the eighteenth century, has a bust in the 
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North Ambulatory, opposite the huge cenotaph which tarnishes the memory of 
James Wolfe. John, Earl Ligonier (1777), was a French refugee, and belonged 
to an old Huguenot family from the south of France. He joined Marlborough’s 
army as a volunteer in 1702, and attracted the great general’s attention by his 
brave and dashing conduct at the siege of Liege, where he and one other man 
(Alan Wentworth), who was killed by his side, were the first to climb by a breach 
in the walls into the city. At Blenheim all the captains in Ligonier’s regiment 
were killed except himself, and their commander, Lord North, lost his arm. 

Ligonier acquired the sobriquet of Tasnitre after Malplaquet, when he took a 
leading part in driving the French out of the wood of Tasnitre, where they were 
strongly intrenched behind barricades of trees, and had a narrow escape of his 
life, twenty-two shots passing through his uniform. He wound up a long and 
brilliant military career at the lost battle of Val, in Flanders (1747), where he 
led a_ brilliant charge, which temporarily checked the French advance, and saved 
Cumberland and his retreating army from destruction. Ligonier’s horse was killed, 
he was taken prisoner and presented by Marshal Saxe to the French king as a man 
who “by one glorious action has disconcerted all my projects”; and Louis XV., 
who had watched the charge from afar, complimented him upon his brave conduct. 
From this time Ligonier left active service; he succeeded Wade as member for 
Bath and as general of the ordnance, and finally became an earl, dying at the 
great age of ninety-two. Upon his memorial are the names of the principal battles 
in which he took part, and medallion heads of the four British sovereigns whose 
cause he served. He erected a tablet in the Cloisters to his brother Francis (1746), 
who sacrificed his life at Falkirk Muir, when he left a sick bed to rally Hawley’s 
Dragoons, and died of pleurisy contracted on the battlefield. ‘To him, when Colonel 
Gardiner fell at Preston Pans, deserted by his men, George II. had given the 
command of his regiment, swearing that they should have an officer over them who 
would show them how to fight. 

The Ligoniers are only two of the many French Protestant exiles who fought 
for us during the eighteenth century. When the French Chapel of the Savoy was 
pulled down, in 1740, the bodies of three of the Duras family were removed to a 
vault in Henry VII.’s Chapel, according to the directions of one of them, Charlotte 
de Bourbon, who left £400 for the purpose. The elder, Louis de Bourbon (d. 1709), 
son of the Marquis de Duras, and created Earl of Feversham, came to England before 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and although not in any way a distinguished 
soldier, he was given, by favour of James II., several high military posts. He was 
Turenne’s nephew, but according to Macaulay had learned from his uncle only 
how to devastate, not how to conquer. When james fled from Whitehall it was 
Feversham who gave the order to disband the royal army, and was much blamed 
for his conduct; his military career practically ended with William’s accession. His 
nephew Armand de Bourbon, Marquis de Miremont (d. 1732), was also an 
adherent of James’s, and was made a general by Anne; his brother was killed at 
the battle of the Boyne. He pleaded the cause of the persecuted Camisards 
so successfully with Queen Anne that the good-natured sovereign took up their 
cause, and did not relax her support till three hundred were released from the 
galleys during her reign; the remainder were set free under George I. At one 
time an invasion of France on the prisoners’ behalf was contemplated, and 
Miremont drilled a band of refugees in St. James’s Park, but the scheme came 
to nothing. 

In connection with Tames’s flight it is interesting to note here the burial, 
in the North Transept (1750), of Lieut.-General Richard Philipps, Governor of 
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Nova Scotia 1720 
—1740. He was 
born the year of 
Charles II.’s restora- 
tion, and as a young 
man narrowly — es- 
caped death by hang- 
ing, for he distributed 
the proclamation of 
William of Orange’s 
approaching — arrival 
in London round the 
camp at Blackheath, 
was caught, and, it 
is said, actually had 
the halter round his 
neck, when he was 
saved by the news of 
William’s landing at 
Torbay (1688), and 
lived to fight on the 
new King’s side at 
the battle of the 
Boyne (1690). He 
is remembered in 
military annals as 
the first Colonel of = 
the “ Fighting ” goth a 
Foot, the X L—ers” 
(Excellers), which 

regiment he raised in 1712. He died at the great age of ninety. 

In the Cloisters a tablet records the names of two Frenchmen, Alexander and 
Scipio Duroure, the sons of a refugee Huguenot officer. The former died (1765) 
a general in the British army, after fifty-seven years’ active service, and is buried 
below the monument. The latter, Scipio, is chiefly interesting to us now as the 
Colonel of Wolfe’s first regiment, the 12th Foot; the colours of which corps were 
carried past George II. at Blackheath, just before they embarked for Flanders in 
1742, by the future hero, then a young ensign, and a slim boy of sixteen. At 
Dettingen (1743), where the regiment covered itself with glory, Wolfe, who was 
already adjutant, had one of Colonel Duroure’s horses shot under him, and_ has 
graphically described the victory in a letter home. He was, however, transferred 
to another regiment after Dettingen, and so missed the glorious defeat of Fontenoy 
(1745), where his old corps was almost cut to pieces, losing 318 officers and men, 
including their brave colonel, in that desperate and over-rash conflict. Duroure, 
who was mortally wounded, died a few days later, and was buried on the ramparts 
of Aleth. Wolfe’s subsequent career is too well known to follow in detail. From 
Flanders he went with General Wade to Scotland, and shared in the defeat of 
Falkirk and the final victory of Culloden. ‘Twelve years later came the first campaign 
against French Canada, and Wolfe took a leading part in the capture of Louisburg, 
the Dunkirk of North America. The following year (1759) saw the fall of Quebec ; 
and the young general met a glorious death in the moment of victory, a victory 


al 





Wolfe's Monument. 
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which was practically the final establishment of British rule in Canada. The huge 
cenotaph here was unveiled thirteen years after Wolfe’s death; and the tasteless 
group by Wilton, on the summit, is supposed to portray the actual death-scene, 
when the dying man, hearing from his attendant that the enemy was in full flight 
—‘ They run! they run!” — gasped out his final order, and then, murmuring the 
words “God be praised! I die in peace,” gasped away his young life. The bronze 
bas-relief by Capizzoldi, which is the only redeeming feature in this gigantic 
erection, shows the landing of the British troops and the battle on the heights of 
Abraham, and is exact in every topographical detail. 

In the Nave are monuments to the memory of two other young officers who 
were killed in these same Canadian campaigns. The one, Viscount Howe (1758), 
elder brother of the great Admiral Howe (whose memorial is at St. Paul’s), fell in 
the flower of his age, during the first and disastrous expedition against ‘Ticonderoga, 
before which fort he was killed. Wolfe speaks of him in terms of high praise, 
as “the noblest Englishman that has appeared in my time, and the best soldier 
in the British army.” ‘The monument was put up by the province of Massachusetts 
only a few years before their severance from the mother-country, as a testimony to 
their gratitude and the general’s worth. ‘The other officer, Lieut.-Colonel Roger 
Townshend, was slain by a cannon-ball at the age of twenty-eight, when recon- 
noitring the French lines at Ticonderoga, July 25th, 1759, in the same summer 
which saw Wolfie and his gallant band scaling the heights of Abraham. His 
monument is historically interesting, as upon it is a bas-relief of Ticonderoga, 
showing a skirmish between the French and British in the distance ; with the bad 
taste of the period, Townshend and his men are dressed like Roman soldiers. 
This piece of sculpture (by Carter and Eckstein) used, however, to be much 
admired. Flaxman considered it “one of the finest productions of art in the 
Abbey,” and the tourist, on his way to put Washington or André’s head in his 
pocket, would sometimes include those of ‘lownshend and his men in his collection 
of Abbey relics. 

Only a few steps farther on is a name which recalls the American War of 
Independence to every intelligent passer-by—that of the unfortunate young Major 
John André (1780), whose story is too well known to bear a second repetition 
here, where every detail was recently given. Although André was caught within the 
enemy’s lines in civilian’s dress, and therefore hanged as a spy by Washington’s 
orders, the bas-relief on his monument, which was put up by George III. the 
year (1781) after his death, represents the execution as a military one. In order 
to show some recognition of the thrill of horror felt in England at the tragic fate 
of this popular young officer, the King also created André’s brother a_ baronet. 
Forty years later his bones were, by the Duke of York’s request, sent over from 
Tappan and buried with solemn funeral rites before the monument. ‘The chest 
in which they came is still to be seen in the Islip chantry chapel. 

In the North Cloister lies John Burgoyne (1792), commander-in-chief of the 
British forces in the early part of the War of American Independence; a 
general whose conduct of affairs was supposed to have largely contributed to the 
British collapse and the ultimate loss of the States. The reputed son of Lord 
Bingley, Ambassador to Spain, who was his godfather, Burgoyne carried the 
romance which was supposed to be connected with his birth into his own life, 
when he eloped in his youth with Lady Charlotte Stanley, the sister of Lord Strange. 
Her father cast her off with a small dowry, which the bridegroom spent in 
purchasing a commission in the Guards. He did not see active service, however, 
till middle life, when he distinguished himself in Portugal, and rose rapidly to the 
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rank of brigadier-general. His experience there led him to suggest the formation of 

light cavalry such as he had seen on the Continent to the English War Office, the 

idea was taken up, and the first two regiments of light dragoons were raised in 1759. 
Disaster was connected with both Burgoyne’s American campaigns. He left 

his invalid wife, who died in his absence, with reluctance to take part in the first 

(1774), and came home very much dispirited, blaming General Carlton for his 

inaction. Burgoyne laid his own plan of campaign before the authorities, and 

returned to America in 1777, with the supreme command of a small but enthusiastic 

British army. ‘Ticonderoga fell after six days’ siege, but the general followed up his 

success by attacking the American troops with a comparative handful of men, and 

was forced to surrender to General Gates at Saratoga. Disgrace followed, and though 

ultimately restored to favour, Burgoyne never fought again ; he ended his life at a 

little house in Park Prospect, close to the Abbey, surrounded by his friends and books. 
Close to his grave is that of Colonel Enoch Markham (d. 1801), who served 

throughout the American war. When quite a youth he had fought as a volunteer 

in the Canadian campaigns, and on his return had raised the 112th Foot or 

Royal Musketeers at his own expense ; he lies wrapped in the colours of this his 

old regiment, which had long 

ceased to exist.* His brother 

William became Archbishop 

of York; their father traced 

his descent from Bridget 

Fleetwood, Cromwell’s 

daughter, and was himself a 

major in the British army 

stationed at Halifax and Nova 

Scotia. In Poets’ Corner is 

another name connected both 

with Canada and the States. 

Sir Archibald Campbell (1791) 

began his military career in 

the Fraser Highlanders during 

the North American cam- 

paign of 1758, and was 

wounded at Wolfe’s capture 

of Quebec. 
When the American War 

of Independence broke out 

Simon Fraser (son of Lord 

Lovat) again raised a High- 

land regiment, with which 

Campbell sailed as colonel ; 

but he was taken prisoner 

immediately on their arrival 

in Boston harbour, and _ re- 

mained a year in captivity. 

After his release he revenged 

his misadventure by seizing ' 

Savannah with the loss of | ‘ aie 


only four men ; and his Lieutenant-Colonel Roger Townshend. 


* Also buried in the Cloisters. 
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services were rewarded by the post of Governor of Jamaica, which island he valiantly 
defended against the French. As Governor of Madras in 1786 he made the 
important Arcot treaty (February 1787), but, owing partly to the abuse of his 
opponents, partly on account of his health, he resigned his post two years afterwards. 

Too often, indeed, these early pioneers suffered in fame or in health for their 
efforts to build up an Indian Empire, and literally gave their lives as a sacrifice 
to duty. Many of them were veterans in military service though not in years, and 
had fought against the Pretender in ’45, and taken part in the Flemish and Canadian 
campaigns against the French. Major Stringer Lawrence (1775), for instance, 
whose bust is in the Nave, began his career as a marine under Admiral Wager, 
on the coast of Italy, and afterward served under Wade in Flanders and Scotland. 
Two years after the Pretender’s defeat at Culloden, Lawrence was appointed 
Major-General of the East India Company’s forces, and for the next decade 
conducted a brilliant series of campaigns against the French in India. Clive 
fought under his command at the capture of Devicota, and the friendship between 
the two brave officers, who were associated in many a hard-fought battle, lasted 
to their lives’ end. They died within a few weeks of one another, but were 
neither of them buried in the Abbey, where Lawrence alone has a monument, 
put up by the Company. Upon it is a view of Trichinopoly, which place he 
defended against the French from May 1753 to October 1754, fighting two 
important battles during the siege, and finally concluding a truce with his 
opponents. He was fated to be again beleaguered by his old opponents, under 
Lully, in Fort St. George four years later, and was shut up there for nearly 
three months (Dec. 1758 to Feb. 1759). It is said that the French general 
expended 2600 shot, 2000 shells, and 200,000 rounds of small ammunition in the 
vain endeavour to take the fort, whence he withdrew discomfited on the approach 
of Admiral Pocock’s fleet. 

Sir Eyre Coote (1783) completed the work of Lawrence and Clive by the 
expulsion of the French from the coast of Coromandel ; his reduction of Pondicherry 
in 1761 was the final blow to their empire. He, like Lawrence, had fought 
against the young Pretender before (in 1754), he sailed for India, where, after 
twenty-eight years’ active service, he ended his brilliant career by the famous 
defeat of Hyder Ali at Porto Novo (June 1782), a victory which saved Madras 
from destruction. The victor himself died, broken down in health and prematurely 
aged, a few months after the battle, and it was not long before his vanquished 
foe followed him to the grave. Coote’s monument, a tribute from the grateful 
Company, is in the North Transept. 

Not long before the death of Coote, a daring Scotch boy, aged thirteen, of 
small stature but mighty courage, destined to add another name to the roll of 
Indian heroes, entered the Company’s service. John Malcolm (d. 1833) delighted 
the Director who interviewed him by his ready reply to the question: “ Why, my 
little man, what would you do if you were to meet Hyder Ali?” “Do, sir! I 
would out with my sword and cut off his head.” “You will do,” exclaimed the 
examiner: “let him pass.” Indeed it was no empty boast. ‘ Boy Malcolm,” as he 
was called in his regiment, was entrusted three years later with the command of 
two companies of sepoys sent to meet the band of English prisoners released by 
Tippoo Sahib, and rose by one deed of daring after another to a high place in 
the. Company’s service, ending his long civil and military career as Governor of 
Bombay in 1830. Diplomatist as well as soldier, he was sent as envoy to Persia 
in 1799, the first Persian ambassador since Elizabeth’s reign. Perhaps his chief 
military success, after years of retirement, was the final and bloody defeat of the 
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Mahratta confederacy at the Battle of Inchidpoor (1817), after which he concluded 
a lasting peace with Holkar. His statue, by Chantrey, was erected by his private 
friends, and stands in the North Transept. The friendship cemented in India 
between Wellington (then Sir Arthur Wellesley) and Malcolm forms one of many 
links between Indian military heroes and those of the Peninsular War, of which 
there are few memorials in the Abbey. 

In the South-west Tower, however, will be found a tablet to Lieut.-Colonel 
George Lake, of the 29th Foot, who “fell at the head of his ‘grenadiers in driving 
the enemy from the heights of Rolica, in Portugal” (1808), a feat which decided 
the victory. As aide-de-camp to his father, the great Indian general, Lake had 
been severely wounded at Laswari, one of the decisive battles of India which 
broke the power of the great Mahratta family. He fell to the ground, after giving 
his horse to his father just at 
the most critical moment 
of the battle, before the 
eyes of the cavalry, who 
were about to charge. 

In 1809 a memorial was 

put up in_ the’ North 
Transept by Thomas Bishop, 
Commander-in-chief at 
Bombay, to the memory 
of his friend, Major-General 
Coote Manningham, Colonel 
of the gs5th Regiment of 
foot, and Equerry to the 
King. Manningham had 
begun his military career 
at the siege of Gibraltar, 
when Kane was in com- 
mand, and _ concluded _ it 
at the victory of Corunna, 
dying worn out by the 
fatigues of the campaign, 
shortly after. 

Two young officers, who 
also fell in the Peninsular 
War, have tablets in the Major-General Lawrence. 

North Aisle of the Choir 

and the North Ambulatory. The first, Captain Bryan, was killed at Talavera, 
1809; the other, Lieutenant Beresford, was mortally wounded at Ciudad Rodrigo, 
1812, by the explosion of a powder magazine. 

A more important person, Sir James Leith (1817), lies in the Nave: he had 
served as major-general of a brigade in Sir John Moore’s army, and is mentioned 
as having led a brilliant charge at Lugo in the Corunna retreat. He was made a 
K.B. for his gallant behaviour at the battles of Corunna, Busaco, Badajos, and 
Salamanca, where he was severely wounded; he was again injured in the assault 
on St. Sebastian, and personally congratulated by the Iron Duke himself. His 
last year of life was spent as Governor of the Leeward Islands, where he had 
already distinguished himself. ‘The name of Moore, who has himself no memorial 
here, leads us on to that of one of the great funerals of the nineteenth century. 
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Sir Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde (d. 1863), who joined the Peninsular army under 
Wellesley as a youth in 1808, and was first under fire at Rolica; he also took 
part in Moore’s advance to Salamanca, and rose to the rank of captain in five 
years. India soon claimed him, like his other military contemporaries; and he 
distinguished himself in the znd Sikh war, besides in other conflicts. During the 
interregnum of peace in India before the Mutiny he fought for his country in the 
Crimea, and took a leading part in the victories of Alma and Balaclava. Not 
a year after his labours in the Crimea, Colin Campbell was recalled to India to 
help in quelling the Mutiny (1857), and was appointed Commander-in-chief of the 
British army. On QOutram’s monument is depicted the famous scene at the 
Residency of Lucknow, when Colin Campbell finally relieved the garrison; upon 
it are small figures of the three heroes, Campbell, Outram and Havelock, 
the latter doomed to death but a short space after that joyful meeting. ‘The 
other two, rivals in life, are united in their graves, lying side by side in the 
Abbey nave. But a short while ago, September 25th, 1898, the 41st anniversary 
of the memorable day when Outram and Havelock fought their way into 
Lucknow and thus enabled the defenders to hold their own till Colin Campbell 
arrived, the survivors of 
relievers and relieved met 
together in the Abbey to 
return thanks for their de- 
liverance; and veterans 
covered with many a medal, 
generals in mufti, Chelsea 
pensioners in their red coats, 
were standing beneath the 
bust of Lord Lawrence 


(d. 1879), beside the graves 
of their deliverers. The 
splendid services in peace and 
war of Sir James Outram, 
who died in the same year 
as Lord Clyde (1863), will 


never be forgotten ; the words 


te I rtd . ; j 
omeenenens. . upon his tombstone which 


call him “the Bayard of 
India” fitly testify to his 
unselfish and chivalrous 
character. 

The Lawrence _ brothers 
too, Henry and John, must 
ever be remembered with 
gratitude: John, “civilian by 
training but a born soldier,” 
who saved the Punjaub, be- 
came Governor-General of 
India after the troubled days 
of the Mutiny were over, and 
lies near his bust in the 


Monument to Sir James Outram, with bust of Colonel Herries Abbey } Henry, the soldier, 
in niche below. after enabling Lucknow to 
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sustain the long siege by his wise precautions, was mortally wounded on the 
ramparts, and is buried close to where he fell. Aithough there is no mention 
of his name in the Abbey, we shall find in the North Transept a memorial 
to one who acted for long as his private secretary and became his trusted friend. 
This was the gallant Sir Herbert Edwardes (d. 1868), who crowded more deeds 
of daring and active philanthropy into eighteen years (1840-58) than many 
men have accomplished in a lifetime. We have only space here to mention his 
earliest exploit, when, as a young lieutenant (just a century after Devicota), he 
with but one Sikh regiment and three hundred horse kept an army of twelve 
thousand Sikhs at bay for seven hours in the Punjaub, and after nine months’ 
hard fighting crushed the Mooltan outbreak (1848). For this he received: the 
thanks of Parliament and a C.B., in spite of the protests of an elderly peer, who 
remarked that such honours were unprecedented for so young a man, and received 
a well-deserved rebuke from Wellington himself: ‘“ My Lords, Lieutenant Edwardes’s 
services have been unprecedented too.” 

In the-nave lies another Indian hero, of the same period, Sir George Pollock, 
(d. 1872), who won military fame by his able generalship in the first Afghan War, 
after the Cabul disaster, and was rewarded by the thanks of Parliament and an 
eloquent tribute from Sir Robert Peel. The dark page of the early troubles of 
India and the terrible Mutiny has now been turned, and we have thus hurriedly 
reviewed the names of some of the saviours of our Empire: let us close this roll 
of military men with the memory of the hero General Gordon (1885), whose bust 
recalls another gloomy episode in our history—the fall of Khartoum, a gloom but 
lately dispelled by the recapture of that place and the fall of the Dervish power. 

E. T. MurRAY SMITH. 





CHAPTER X. 
THE PIVOTS OF LIFE. 


ANCE CARLYON was not, as a rule, given either to loss of spirits or 
temper, yet both were at vanishing point as he flung off the garb of his 
namesake of the lake, swearing as he did so that he would never wear 

the blessed thing again! It cramped him all over, body and soul. And_ then 
for he knew his Tennyson well, as one of his name could hardly fail to do- 
his memory raced swiftly over the love-loyal knight’s career, until suddenly he 
laughed at a phrase which had always tickled him : 


**So groaned Sir Lancelot—not knowing he should die a holy man !” 


If he had, what would have been the result? Wouid he simply have refrained 
from remorseful pain, or from the honour rooted in dishonour, which caused it? 


With a mighty stretch of his sound young muscles at the relief, Lance caught 
up his Indian clubs, and went elaborately, conscientiously, through his daily series 
of exercises before putting on his dust-coloured shooting suit, and swathing himself 
with the necessary plentitude of belts, cartridge boxes, and gaiters. The latter 


being, after Indian fashion, simply a couple of bandages neatly twined, were as a 
Copyright 1899 by Flora Annie Steel. 
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matter of fact much tighter than his discarded greaves; but the clip of them 
about his calves was familiarly reminiscent of many a day spent out in the jungle 
alone, or at most with some companion of Am-ma’s type: a man, whose only 
claim to be called one in these later days was his undoubted dominion over the 
birds of the air, the fish of the sea, the beasts of the field. How jolly it had 
been! And how the deuce could a fellow like Vincent Dering. 

Lance, sorting cartridges systematically, with an eye to a possible snipe, whistled 
a tune which Vincent was always asked to sing at the Smiths’— 


‘Sweet is true love—and sweet is death.” 


Well! he preferred the death! So, catching up his gun, he made his way to 
the crypt-like flight of steps which, half-way down the straight river-edged wall of 
the fort—between its northern bastion, where the stream turned hillwards at a sharp 
angle, and the southern one beside the bathing-steps—led to a tiny landing-stage. 
Here the canoe, which he had hired for such excursions from Ramanund—whose 
last experience of boating had rather sickened him of its pleasures—lay moored. 

Keeping the paddle ready for steering, he let the stream, which here clung 
swift and smooth to the wall, take him with it; partly because he had no wish 
to be seen by any revellers in the palace. But the sight of the latter made him 
slip the paddle blade into the sliding water, and send the canoe swerving out for 
a better view. 


It was wondrously beautiful seen from the river, with every line and curve of 
light reflected almost as clear as the reality. The sight held his attention, so that 
he was abreast of the bathing-steps ere he remembered his desire for secrecy ; and, 


in his haste, the canoe—answering to his swift stroke—almost span round, bringing 
him, in an instant, within an ace of collision with the hard brick. As it was, he 
heard a faint grating sound. 

“By Jove! that was a near shave,” he muttered to himself. 

Out of the darkness of the courtyard—for the unilluminated block of the palace 
rose between it and the white radiance—came a voice: ‘‘Is’t thou? Hast brought 
the tool?—we must get the job done ere dawn. . . .” The rest was inaudible as the 
river sped him on. 

What mischief were they up to? he wondered idly. Taking advantage, 
doubtless, of the absolute desertion of the courtyard, the entry to which had been 
blocked for the night, since the main door of the palace had been opened for the 
reception of the guests. Were they meddling with the padlock which Dering had 
put on the tampion which stopped the muzzle of the old gun? He must see to 
that in the morning ! 

He was now steering his way just on the edge of the shadow cast by the wall 
on the water, and in front of him jutted out a balcony smaller than the rest, and 
nearer the river. ‘Those upper ones, he knew, were part of the chapel, but 
this... ? He looked at it narrowly, wondering if he had ever noticed it before, 
then let the paddle sink idly across the boat, and sat staring at what he saw. 

Dering, of course! But the woman! Who on earth was she? A native? 
Hardly ; and yet he did not remember seeing any one at the ball whose dress was 
in the least like this: even in the dark it glittered. 

“ Do you call that love?” came a voice echoing softly over the water. “ I don’t. 
When I love, I mean to give, not to take—and the more I give, the more I'll 
have to give ; because, you see, love will come back—it must.” 

By all that was incomprehensible, Laila Bonaventura! and if there was any 
certainty in these shadows, Dering’s arm . 
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Phew! Lance knew his Shakespeare also; had, in fact, a curiously ingenuous 
and human acquaintance with even the exact words of the great master. So, as 
he drifted on, leaving those two in the balcony, a line drifted with him: 

“* She whom I love now 


Doth grace for grace and love for love allow. 
The other did not so.” 


He felt a righteous relief at the idea, for he was eminently virtuous. Poor old 
Vincent! This was better than the other. He paused doubtfully. Well, different 
people had different tastes! He, for instance, had never admired Mrs. Smith. 
And then Dering, good chap as he was, had, everybody knew, a touch of the tar- 
brush himself. Only a touch, still it made a difference; for one had to consider 
the children. For instance, when 4e married . . . Why a vision of a child’s head 
he had once seen, far away in the north, covered with soft waving curls of 
sun-bright red-gold hair, chestnut—yes, chestnut hair—the very colour of that 
beast of a pony who boshed him at polo—should have come to him at that 
moment, he did not know; but he fled from it, bashful as any girl over her first 
fancy, and, bending forward, sent the canoe racing the foam bubbles on the swifter 
current with all the strength of his young arms. 

That was the Mission-house, ending the long curve of the city, the Mission- 
house where she slept—the boat raced harder here—where she lived in the thick 
of it—God bless her! Here the boat slackened, partly because the spit was reached, 
and in the darkness—made visible by that soft white radiance behind him—he 
must not miss Am-ma’s hut. Am-ma, who had dominion over wild duck, among 
other things in that munificent gift of the Creator to His own image,—Am-ma, who 
must come out and show those who had fallen from their high estate through 
civilisation, how to lure the birds to their death. 

‘* Sweet is true Love, though given in vain, 
And sweet is Death which puts an end to pain.” 


The refrain came back in this connection, and Lance’s voice as he sang it, if not 
musical, held a hint of something beyond the more maudlin expression-stop of 
the ordinary song-singer. 

He need not, he told himself, have feared to overlook Am-ma’s wigwam; for 
there, not far from the point of the spit, it stood all lit up; circled round closely 
with a row of little lights like those at the palace. Were the primitive folk down 
here aping their masters, and having a ball of their own? Smiling at the thought, 
he ran the canoe on shore and walked up to the reed hut. Then he saw that 
the circle of lights were broken by a dark patch. It was Am-ma himself, squatting 
on his heels. ‘To one side of him, firmly fixed in the sand, was a freshly-killed 
crocodile’s head, its jaws ingeniously distended by a thin cane to which a string 
was attached. By pulling this the dead mouth seemed to open and shut, as the 
pliant rattan bent under the strain, and sprang back again. In his other hand he 
held a bloody spear. Despite these fearful preparations, however, the first glimpse 
of an approaching figure set him, visibly, trembling with fright ; until, on its coming 
nearer the lights, he sprang to his feet with a sudden blubbering shout of relief. 

*T thought—this fool, this atom of dust thought—the Huzoor was the devil!” 
he explained, capering and chuckling to make much of the joke, now that the fear 
of its being a reality was over. 

“The devil!” echoed Lance. “What the dickens should the devil come 
here for?” 

Am-ma looked half grave, half important. Did not the Awxzoor know, he 
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* By all that was incomprehensible, Laila Bonaventura !" 


explained, that when Life was coming into the world, all the demons in it wanted 
to get hold of the newborn thing? Hence the lights, hence the crocodile’s head 
and the spear; also his own valiance. Hence also the impossibility of his 
accompanying the Presence after duck. If he, the father of the thing to be born, 
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was not there to fight the demons, what hope couid there be for the son? And 
—here his quaint, broad, ugly face grew wistful—it must be a son, surely, this 
time! No!—he had no children—the demons had taken them all, every one ; 
though he had left nothing undone, though he had sought out one medicine-man 
after another. What did it matter? he asked pathetically, if the charm were 
of one faith or another, if it brought a child? He had tried all: his own and 
everybody else’s. But they all died; the children—girls and boys—died when they 
were born. ‘The demon somehow slipped through the lights; the charm was not 
strong enough—that was all. So this time, when he had seen that the Husoors 
had the Dee-puk-rag, the sign of kings—that they were, indeed, Light-bringers, as 
his people had been of old—he had sent for the Miss-sadzda, and she had come; 
she was there in the hut, even now, fighting the demons, 

Lance gave a quick catch of his breath, and stood silent. Right over the 
miserable reed hut, clear against the violet of the moonless sky, rose those palaces 
of stars lit up for pleasure. It almost seemed to him that the slight breeze 
which was beginning to whisper of the dawn held in it the faint rhythm of a 
distant waltz. 

And here, at his feet, was this hut, lit up for pain. He heard that also, in a 
faint moan, which sent a shiver through him: the shiver of one who finds himself 
bare of accustomed covering, out in the open, far from any shelter from the 
cold sky. 

“Of course you can’t come, Am-ma,” he said, moving off. ‘Well, I hope 
the Miss-sahida will—will keep the devil away: I—I expect she will!” 

As he floated a little farther down stream, vaguely obeying the instructions 
which Am-ma, regretful for all his anxiety, had shouted after him, he told himself 
that if anybody could, she would. If a fellow married her, for instance . 

He drew the canoe on to the sandbank Am-ma had spoken of somewhat 
sooner than his directions warranted, in order to stifle thought by action. And it 
needed every sense on the alert to tell, in the darkness, if one was keeping a 
fairly straight path. ‘That scarcely audible “ //f-2ip” on the right meant that the 
water was close by, running an inch or two below a sheer yet crumbling edge of 
earth. That yielding softness on the left meant the ridge of dry sand. His way 
was between the two. Every now and again a watchful quack, a distant flutter, 
told him that the duck were not far off. And in the east the faintest lightening 
of the purple warned him he was none too soon; since the dawn in India comes 
quickly. 

But this must be the place; a sort of bunker right at the end of the bank. Here, 
cuddling down almost luxuriously into loose, dry sand, still warm from yesterday’s 
sun, he waited for that hint of light in the far east to grow strong enough for 
him to see. 

It is always an experience to sit and wait for daylight, helpless, ignorant till it 
comes, of what lies close at hand. Lance Carlyon, crouching in that still-warm 
sand, felt a sudden forlornness, a sense of having parted with something. But 
almost on the heels of this came a sense of having found something, of 
strange, quick, new, yet familiar companionship. It seemed to him, as he watched 
that faint grey lightening in the far east, that he did so not as Lance Carlyon, but 
as an atom in the great, round, spinning world whose curved edge grew darker 
against the coming light. 

He laid his gun beside him, and, kneeling in the soft, still-warm sand, rested 
his arms on the edge of the bunker, ears and eyes alert as any wild creature’s. 
He could hear the soft rustle of feathers in the dark, the soft swish of the water 
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as something stirred in it, the soft sob with which an inch or two of that tiny 
unseen sand-cliff gave way to the stream, the softer gurgle, as of laughter, with 
which the water took its toll of earth. 

So, thinking not at all, simply as a sand grain in the sand around him, the 
mystery, the certainty of dawn held him as it held all things. 

The curved line of the world darkened, the shadow of it deepened as the grey 
of the sky grew tender as the eye of a mother watching her child asleep. But 
only for a space. ‘Then the grey hardened, and a trumpet call from a whistling 
teal told that the great fight of dawn had come. 

So, for another space, the Dark and the Light faced each other, waiting for 
that second trumpet call. 

It came, borne on a faint rustle ot wind, which crept over the edge of the 
world from the footsteps of the coming day. ‘The shiver of it swept through the 
shadows ; they broke into battalions to face the foe. So, into companies, till, 
as the red spear-points of the sun showed over the horizon, they rallied darkly, 
desperately, on each hint of rising ground, in each hint of sheltering hollow. 
Rallied in vain; for below the spear-points a glittering curve, as of a golden 
helmet, came resistless. 

Then Lance Carlyon stood up hastily, gun in hand. But he was too late. 
The mystery of dawn had held him helpless, as it had held the birds; and now 
they, too, were freemen of the conquering day ! 

He fired a couple of shots after them, more as a salute to the victor than in 
any hope of slaughter; so, with a laugh, turned homewards. 

The canoe shot against the stream gaily, but, as he neared the spit, a sudden 
desire to go home by land assailed him. Am-ma could take the boat back ; there 
might be a chance of a snipe in that low-lying bit below the Mission-house ; and... 

He blushed, even in solitude, at his own moral turpitude. Why not tell the 
truth, to himself at least ? 

He found Am-ma, worn out by his night’s anxiety, with his head between his 
knees, fast asleep; leaving the crocodile, at the agony point of an unending yawn, 
in sole charge of the little circle of flickering lights. Some of them had gone out, 
the rest looked trumpery in the growing blaze of day. But what matter? Since 
half an hour before Erda Shepherd had come out of the wigwam with a living 
child, wrapped quite daintily in an orthodox square of new flannel. 

“Tt is a son, Am-ma, and I think it is very like you!” she had said, with a 
laugh at the wrinkled, wizened old face peering out at its new world. 

But Am-ma had grovelled on the ground with tears and cries of blubbering 
joy. He had been right! The Auzoors were kings! ‘They knew the Dee-puk-rag. 
They were the Light-bringers, the Life-bringers. He had never asked after his wife, 
but when Erda had gone inside again, he sat, and in his anxiety to keep the 
devil from those inside, had twitched away at his string so fiercely, that the 
crocodile’s head lost its ferocity in what appeared to be a fit of laughter; until 
sleep, from sheer relief, overtaking the puller, the laugh had ended in that steady 
yawn. 

Am-ma was on his feet alert in a second, however, at Lance’s touch, like a 
wild beast. 

“Tis all right, //uzoor,” he grinned broadly. “”Tis a son.” Then once again 
the exuberance of his delight made him grovel in the sand at the feet of the 
Master. 

“And the Miss-safiba? Hath she gone?” asked Lance, blushing once more 
now that his own self-deception became impossible. 
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“ Nay! she remains inside,” asserted Am-ma. ‘The look which he gave into 
the hut, however, proved him wrong. She must have gone out the other way while 
he slept, he confessed sheepishly ; but there was nothing wrong. ‘The devil had 
not won a way in; both mother and son were dozing peacefully. 

Lance—his hope of walking back with Erda gone—felt inclined to take to the 
canoe again. ‘Then a savage desire to kill something, at least, suggested the 
possibility of a snipe in the little swampy bit below the city wall, not far from 
the Mission-house ; so, bidding Am-ma take the canoe up stream at his leisure, he 
walked off, feeling, for him, in a very bad temper. 

He forgot his quarrel with fate, however, in a second, when, the bit of swamp 
reached, something buzzed up to fall slantwise like a stone: something which, on 
picking it up, he found to be the rare Sabine snipe, painted, absolutely beautiful 
in its delicate harmony of colour. And the luck did not come singly, for from 
behind a clump of tiger grass came Erda Shepherd, a trifle alarmed at the 
possibility of being shot if she did not show herself. 

Lance walked up to her swiftly, the dead bird in his hand. “You must be 
awfully tired, being up all night,” he began. He had a way of rushing things, 
Erda thought, which was disconcerting when one was anxious to keep on the 
surface. 

“And you too, Mr. Carlyon,” she interrupted. ‘“ Did you enjoy the ball?” She 
felt pleased at this able evasion. 

“Who?—I? Oh! dear me, no,” he replied absently ; then he smiled. “T say, 
wasn’t Am-ma pleased? He slobbered and blubbered with joy all over my boots ; 
and yet ”—he paused reflectively—“I don’t think a little Am-ma could be a very 
pleasing object.” 

For the life of her she could not help a smile. “It was not,” she confessed 
frankly ; “in fact, I think it was the ugliest baby I ever saw. Poor little thing!” 
she added, in quick self-reproach. ‘Anyhow, it seemed beautiful to them: it is 
the first—the first that has lived, I mean.” She pulled up short, wondering what 
possessed her to be so confidential with this strange young man. 

“So Am-ma told me,” said Lance. “He called you the Life-bringer. It is a 
nice name.” 

She fought against the tenderness in his tone. “And you are the Death- 
bringer,” she retorted lightly, pointing to the painted beauty in his hand; “so you 
and I are at opposite poles, Mr. Carlyon.” 

He stood looking at her for a moment with a smile. ‘I don’t know, Miss 
Shepherd. ‘ Death and Birth are the pivots of the Wheel of Life’ 1 remember 
reading that in Sanskrit, when I went up for my Higher; for I’ve passed it, you 
know. I’m really not bad at languages when I try.” 

It was the first time she had ever heard him claim credit for anything; and 
the fact touched her more than she cared to own—touched her so closely, that 
she sought instantly for cover. 

“T wish I were,” she said, moving on; though, as she had known he would, 
he moved on also. “I’m afraid I shall find it a great trouble having to learn 
a new one.” 

“A new one!” he echoed quickly, in response to something in her voice. 
“Are you going to leave Eshwara—soon ?” 

She paused for a moment ere replying. ‘Sooner than I expected, Mr. Carlyon ; 
most likely in a day or two. I don’t know whether you have heard,” she 
continued, looking him in the face, “but I am engaged to be married to my 


cousin—Dr. Campbell's son—David Campbell. He is a missionary, as I am, 
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and....” she hesitated. ‘“ He is at home—or was. We did not expect him back 
for two months, but he has had a good offer of a splendid place where there 
is any amount of work to be done. ‘The letter telling us this came yesterday— 
by the same mail as—as he did. He is travelling up country now; and 
then...” 

“ And then?” said Lance quietly. With his gun over his shoulder, he looked 
what he was, a soldier; and since she began to speak, he had, insensibly, pulled 
himself together and fallen into a disciplined, ordered tread. 

“My aunt wants the wedding to be from the mission station in the low hills 
where they go every summer,” went on the girl. She was trying not to look at 
her companion, not out of pity, but from dread of her own admiration. “So as 
David ”—she felt better after the semi-appropriation of the Christian name—‘“ is in 
a hurry to start, she thought of going there as soon as the camp leaves~-in a day 
or two; so—so—we shall not see very much more of each other, Mr. Carlyon, 
shall we ?” 

He gave her his first look of reproach, being unable, in his absolutely honest 
humility, to conceive of the vague regret which forced her to the useless appeal. 

“T—I hope you will be very happy,” he said quite simply. “Take care, 
please: that bit is boggier than you think.” For the second time in their short 
acquaintance she felt his hand, not as a friend’s, but as a helper, a protector. 
This time the blood left her face pale. 

“T hope so, Mr. Carlyon,” she replied, and her hands clasped themselves tightly 
as if to hold some resolve. “It is what I have always hoped for—thought of.” 
Then suddenly she smiled at him almost appealingly. ‘I am a bit of a soldier too, 
you know: I love the fighting.” 

“You are in the thick of it here, anyhow,” he interrupted, pausing. 

They had climbed by a flight of steps through the city wall into the small 
courtyard on which the Mission-house, which had once been an outpost of the 
fort, opened on its inner side; the outer, with its wide overhanging verandah, 
forming part of the actual city wall. But the remainder of the courtyard was set 
round by a perfect congeries of small temples, each rearing its upright stone 
spire—the stone of Baal worship—about the central tank which occupied the 
middle of the square. It was quite a small tank, and absolutely dry; so that you 
could see the four or five worn stone steps which led down to the patch of earth, 
not six feet square, at the bottom. A dozen or more children, boys and girls of 
the streets, were playing a sort of hop-scotch on these steps, and, as Lance looked, 
one of them slipped and fell into that patch of earth. In a second the others 
had quitted their game, and fallen pell-mell too, struggling, kicking, shouting, 
screaming with laughter. 

“Ts it a game?” he asked, looking at his companion amused. 

“Yes!” she said suddenly, her face stern as he had seen it that first time he 
met her. “It is the game of Life and Death. ‘That is the Pool of Immortality, 
Mr. Carlyon! The pilgrims come here to bathe: there must be a secret siphon 
somewhere, for the water only comes when it is wanted. ‘Three years ago the 
barriers put up to prevent accidents gave way—it was no one’s fault. The crowd 
got in; a man slipped—and—and—when the police managed to clear the crush, 
the tank was full up—with dead bodies. The children play at it now!” 

But they had spied more amusement, and in another second were hanging 
round Erda’s skirts. 








“Sing to us, Miss-sakiba—sing to us before you go in.” 
She looked apologetically at Lance. “I generally do,” she began. 
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-- He raised his cap, almost obediently, with a brief “ Certainly,” and passed on ; 
but as he left the court on his way to the fort, the first note of her voice made 
him turn, for a second, to look. 

She was seated on the top step of the tank, the children grouped inquisitively 
round her, and she held her head high—almost defiantly. 


‘©The Son of God goes forth to war,... 
Who follows in His train?” 


The words were distinctly audible, following him as he passed on, the gun on 
his shoulder, the dead bird in his hand, and something between blessing and 
cursing in his heart. But above and through all he seemed to hear a_never- 
ceasing voice that said, 


‘The pivots of Life are Birth and Death—Death and Birth.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS, 


“HALF a moment, Dillon!” said the Commissioner abruptly, as the doctor, ushered 
in by a scarlet sin-stain of an orderly, entered the tent where the former was 
working. “I must attend to these gentlemen first.” 

These gentlemen were Dya Ram, Ramanund, and a third very different sort 
of person, obtrusively Hindoo in face, figure, attire. 

The Commissioner’s manner as he returned to the business in hand changed 


from careless familiarity to an elaborate courtesy. 

“I quite understand, pundit sahib,” he said in English to Ramanund, “that 
you are, as you say, actuated by no personal motive. A man of your attainments 
and culture can scarcely feel a keen interest in jog? Gorakh-nath’s—that is the 
name, I think—domicile in a gun-barrel !” 

The sarcasm was lost on the hearer, who smiled, satisfied. ‘Quite so, sir,” 
he replied ; ‘‘it is merely, as my friend Dya Ram postulates, a question as to 
the legality-———” 

The Commissioner interrupted him suavely. “In that case it is a matter for 
the courts, surely.” 

“Unless your Honour should, as magistrate, act under section 418, providing for 
emergencies,” began Dya Ram ; whereat the official sat back in his chair resignedly. 

“Of course,” he answered, his brogue running riot, as it always did when he 
was contemptuous, ‘I have that power. But do ye really think, sir, that this 
present matter is of such paramount importance to the stability of the British 
Empire that I should be justified in running counter to the ordinary course of 
law and justice?” Here the futility of his own sarcasm seemed to come home 
to him, he paused to consult a file, and when he looked up again, he spoke in 
Hindustani—evidently for the benefit of the third party. “There is no record 
whatever,” he said briefly, “of any previous claim to the gun. It has been 
worshipped, of course, but that is a different matter. The military power has no 
intention of interfering with this habit. I may add that a counter petition, praying 
me not to allow appeal, on the ground that this jog? is a man of ill fame and 
a public nuisance, has been filed by the mohunt (guardian of shrines) at the Pool 
of Immortality.” 

The obtrusively Hindoo figure, which had remained standing, though his 
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companions were seated, here folded his hands as if in prayer, leant forward, and 
began garrulously :— 

“ Huszoor / it—ts~—malice—malice of hereditary nature. ‘They hope to gain 
money 

“Exactly, Mohunt jee; your money! if the pilgrims haven’t the attraction of a 
live man in a gun close to your shrine, your trade will suffer,” interrupted the 
Commissioner, with brutal truth. “I am afraid I can do nothing. Of course,” 
he continued, reverting to English, “if you bring a suit to claim prescriptive right, 
you may ....” here his patience gave way finally—‘ But God bless my _ soul, 
gentlemen! surely men like you have something better to do than bolster up 
your countrymen in a preposterous business like this ?” 

“ Pardon me, sir,” protested Dya Ram litigiously, “ but if it is prescriptive right, 
vested in citizens, then 

“Then, sir,” interrupted the stern, high voice, “the British Empire will have 
no choice but to allow jog? Gorakh-nath to be a son of a gun till the day of his 
death! So good morning to you; unless ”—here the suavity returned in full force— 
“there is any other subject you wish to bring forward ?” 

There was not, apparently ; and, as the trio were ushered out, the Commissioner 
sat still farther back in his chair, tilting it with his feet against the table, and 
ran his fingers through his hair in an exasperated fashion. 








“*Pon my soul! it’s inconceivable,” he said; then, reaching forward, took up 
a newspaper that was lying on the table and began to read: 


“If we are asked what we—the educated natives of India—claim, we reply boldly: 

all things that Englishmen of equal culture possess by right of birth. We refuse flatly 
to be lumped in with the crass ignorance of our fellow-countrymen who have, alas! 
not yet risen to a pitch of desiring that liberty of which John Stuart Mill speaks in 
such glowing terms in his valuable pamphlet.” 
“Hark to that, now!” he commented, flinging the paper back: “that’s Mr. 
Dya Ram’s last, and it goes on, as per usual, to abuse. They asked me to 
put a name to it, and I’ve just been telling the confidential department that, 
barring a horrible misuse of synonym, there’s no sedition, no harm in it whatever ! 
And there isn’t, Dillon. ‘The son-of-a-gun business is ten times as dangerous. 
Dering’s within his rights, but I wish to blazes he’d left the brute alone ;—or he 
might have put a blank cartridge in, and fired a salute by mistake when Gorakh- 
nath was inside! But ye can’t keep the military in subjection. ‘The department’s 
aimin’ at a fight, and small blame to it! I’m spoilin’ for one myself, this instant 
moment; so come along, doctor, an’ let me hear what your criminals have 
to say,—there’s a pretty sheaf of complaints for ye, ye hard-hearted, murderin’ 
slave-driver !” 

He took up a bulky file of papers, as he spoke, and passed them to an orderly 
in exchange for his hat, which the man held ready. 

“Yes ! it’s pretty good,” assented the doctor placidly, as, keeping step, the two 
passed out of the tent, so down the palm avenue towards the jail, which the 
Commissioner was going to inspect. “It comes of their being idle. Wait till I 
get them digging again. I'll work the mischief out of them. When are we going 
on; and where ?” 

His companion shook his head. ‘“Can’t get an answer out of the Public Works. 
Is there anything you would like done, meanwhile ?” 


Dr. Dillon laughed sardonically : “ Pretty considerable rather! Only it would take 
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months to get sanction. But, if you pass it, Smith says he could put a wire on from 
the fort easily in a day. It would save sending by road if there was trouble, and 
the great thing is to hit back as quick as you can. The Mutiny taught us that.” 

* Aye,” said the Commissioner, musingly, “that’s the straight tip, and that’s 
why steam and electricity rule India. One can be ready without letting people 
know. If that had been the case in the Mutiny ... .” he shrugged his shoulders, 
then went on: “These things come so easily; a touch starts them; but you 
mustn’t show that you know it. Still, if you thought there would be any difficulty— 
I mean if you mightn’t be able to hold your own till they came from the fort— 
we might make some excuse for quartering a troop closer.” 

Dr. Dillon shook his head. “It isn’t worth it. I believe myself they'll settle 
down when that big brute Gopi, I told you about, gets his ticket to-morrow. If I 
didn’t want to get rid of him I’d put him in cells for six weeks. And there’s a 
warder too—or perhaps more. But there’s no fear. I could hold the whole ‘biz’ 
myself, till the brutes managed to get off their leg-irons, and as I keep every tool 
extra-mural, I don’t believe there’s a bit of iron within the walls—except the 
shackles themselves. So I should have an hour or two, anyhow.” 

“Now here you are,” he continued, with pardonable pride, as they passed under 
the mud archway which led into the jail—a long archway with a massive door at 
either end, tunnelling a square block of flat-roofed building. ‘ You'll find 
everything spick-and-span, I can tell you, for I’ve been making the beggars polish 
their own leg-irons, so as to keep ’em a bit busy!” 

It was, indeed, spick-and-span, as only an Indian jail can be, where everything, 
including the prisoners’ beds, is freshly mud-plastered every week. Spick-and-span 
in a mere monotony of mud and lack of colour. The prisoners, fifteen hundred 
of them or more, stood in four long, straight rows, naked save for their waistcloths 
and the eared caps on their shaven heads ; their blankets, folded to a small square 
under their feet, giving them a strangely wooden appearance; as if they stood on 
stands like the figures in Noah’s Ark. 

A couple of policemen fell out and drew their truncheons to walk close behind 
the Commissioner ; but Dr. Dillon waved his pair back. 


“Never show you expect anything,” he said laconically, “and as I’ve always 
refused a guard, I can’t take one now.” 


Nor was there any apparent need for one. Some faces scowled at him, but 
most were occupied with the Commissioner, who, when a prisoner raised his hand, 
paused to take the written petition which nine times out of ten was ready for 
presentation. 

“There must be a good many warders in it,’ remarked the Commissioner 
dryly, and the doctor nodded. 

“Now there’s only the hospital,” said the latter, when the solitary cells had 
been inspected, the cook-room interviewed, and the dinner to come, tasted. “It 
won't take you long. There was only one case in this morning.” 

But as they entered the long, open ward, like a cloister, mud-plastered as all 
else, but with iron beds looking strangely at variance with their surroundings, two 
of these were occupied, and, at one, a hospital dresser was standing with a 
somewhat scared expression. 

Dr. Dillon gave a hasty exclamation as he stepped up to the bed and looked 
at the sick man. 

“When did he come in?” he asked briefly. 

“Ten minutes ago, Huzoor; the daboo hath given him——” 

“Never mind what he has given him,” interrupted the doctor, holding 
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hand in warning; “go on with it, and tell the dadv0-sahib to come to me for orders 
—at once. Now then, sir, that’s all—and a bit too much too,” he added in a 
lower voice as they passed out together, “for it’s a case of cholera.” 

The Commissioner looked grave. ‘ That will complicate matters, won’t it?” 

“Can’t say. You never can tell. They may take it as a dispensation—or 
there may never be another case. That fellow’s done for anyhow—he'll be dead 
in an hour.” 

“ That’s quick, isn’t it?” asked his companion calmly. 

“Rather. I’ve seen a man go out in ten minutes, though. The worst of it 
is,” he added with a frown, “if there really is some conspiracy at the bottom of 
the discontent, it is as likely as not the devils who are working it may take 
advantage of this—I don’t mean of this death—/¢hat goes without saying. But 
when cholera is about, poison is hard to detect, and even if I stamp out the 
disease—which I mean to do—they may simulate it.” He bit at his thumbnail 
viciously as he strode on, thinking and muttering. ‘“ By God,” he murmured, “if 
I could catch ’em at it !—However,” he added aloud, “ it’s no good fussing. If the 
thing comes, it comes—and I’ve kept you here too long as it is, sir. Do you 
know it’s close on half-past ten?” 


“Be jabers !” 


exclaimed the Commissioner. ‘Only twenty minutes to bathe, 
shave, breakfast, and put on me gold lace continuations. Well, ta ta!—I'll see you 
at the show, of course?” 

Dr. Dillon looked puzzled for an instant—the puzzledom of a man whose 
thoughts are recalled from afar. “The show? Oh yes! I was forgetting. Rather, 
sir: why, it is as much my canal as Smith’s; for we’ve done every inch of it 
together ; besides, I have got to drive his wife down.” 

“Where the deuce is Dering?” asked the Commissioner quite ingenuously ; 
but George Dillon flushed up. It was visible even under his leather-like tan. 

“T really can’t say, sir: otherwise engaged, I presume.” 

His elder turned to him surprised, yet with instant apology. “I’m sorry; I 
shouldn’t have said it; but I really meant nothing.” 

Dr. Dillon gave a dry, sardonic laugh. “Oh! it is all right, sir; I quite 
believe you didn’t. Nobody does mean anything in that sort of connection. It’s 
left for the doctors to face facts as they are really; and then you call us brutal.” 
He turned back, as he spoke, to the hospital. 

Half an hour afterwards, however, having in the interim provided for every 
contingency he could foresee, including the bare possibility of his carrying infection, 
he appeared in Mrs. Smith’s drawing-room, looking, for him, quite smart and spruce ; 
since—as he had said—this end to three years’ work was an event in his life also, 

He found her, dressed to her daintiest, in a rocking-chair; and as he entered, 
his quick, trained ear took in the petulance of the recurring push of one 
daintily-shod foot. The room was darkened and full of the scent of flowers. It 
was a familiar room to him, yet he never entered it without a glad recognition of 
the extreme feminine refinement shown in its every detail; for its mistress was 
one of those women whose fragility comes, less from physical delicacy than from 
sensitiveness of mind. 

She was leaning back in her chair listlessly; yet the white ringed hands, which 
clasped the fair curls on her forehead, showed an almost passionate strain of 
muscle, 

“T believe you'll have to go without me,” she said as he approached: “I’ve 
such a racking headache. I don’t believe I can face it—I’m sure I can’t.” 

He passed on to her side, and laid his hand on one of hers for an instant, 
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while his quick eye 
took in the details 
around him. A note 
had slipped from her 
lap to the floor. It 
lay face up, and the 
words ‘“ Dear Mrs, 
Smith, so sorry——” 
showed in Vincent 
Dering’s writing. So, 
not: content with the 
message of excuse 
sent her by the 
offender through 
him, she must have 
written! ‘That was 
a dangerous develop- 
ment of the situation. 
He stood looking 
down at her indul- 
gently, as he might 
on a fractious child 
who did not under- 
stand. And she did 
not—poor soul! 
“You're nervous,” 
he said: “let me 
give you half a 
whiskey-and-soda be- 
fore we start. It'll 
make you all right.” 
“ Nervous!” she echoed irritably, her foot setting her chair aswing to match her 


‘*A note had slipped from her lap to the floor.” 


tone. “I’m never nervous—you know that is not one of my failings, is it ?” 

“No,” he replied, “but you are a bundle of nerves for all that. You wouldn’t 
be the woman you are, if you weren’t. And you are nervous at this moment: 
nervous, despondent, out of heart. Come, make an effort!” 

She gave a petulant little giggle of impatience. “You speak as if I were a 
Mrs. Dombey; but I’m not that sort. Besides, it killed her. I am not coming. 
It doesn’t really matter, you know: nobody will miss me—it will be all right.” 

George Dillon, watching her, felt sorry, for once, at the correctness of his own 


diagnosis. He knew her, or thought he knew her, so well that it seemed imperative 
to give her a hint of the reality. ‘The danger of a final é/aircissement with 
Captain Dering seemed imminent, and the shock of it might lead to anything, if 
the knowledge of her own weakness came to her in the presence of the man she 


had cheated herself into calling a friend. 

“Vour husband would. It is a great day for him,” he said, laying his 
dexterous surgeon’s hand full on the raw. As he expected, the answer came 
passionately, and gave him an opening. 

“He? Oh! he is quite happy as it is! He wouldn’t miss me a bit. Why 
should he ?—I am not complaining, mind you—but why should he ?—he has interests 
enough without me,” 
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Dr. Dillon deliberately sought for the nearest chair, drew it close, and sat 
down beside his patient in professional fashion, his eyes on her face, his hands 
on his knees. 

“My dear lady,” he said, “ don’t talk—excuse me—rubbish. Try and remember 
what women are always forgetting—that they ave women, and that while Eve 
swallowed her portion of the fatal apple, his stuck—thank God for it !—in 
Adam’s throat.” 

She ceased her rocking, to sit and stare at him with a growing resentment, 
which belied the words that came at last, almost sullenly: ‘I don’t understand 
what you mean in the very least. What has Eve’s apple to do with—my headache ?” 

“A very great deal,” he answered coolly, “and with more than your headache, 
which, by-the-bye, is only a symptom, not a cause. ‘The real evil is—is something 
different. If you do not understand—though I think you do a little...” she 
shook her head—“I can only repeat my advice about the whiskey-and-soda ; for I 
cannot explain to you crudely what I mean.” 

She interrupted him angrily. “You have no right to hint at things you dare 
not say.” 

Her very indignation betrayed her, and he smiled kindly.“ Perhaps not,” he said. 
Then he paused, hesitated, finally leant nearer, with a look of resolve in his 
queer, intelligent face. 

“But I will tell you what I can do. I can sacrifice my self-respect, and tell 
you a bit of my personal history, which I never meant you to know, but which 
may help to cure—your headache.” 

His voice, usually so dry, had a softness in it, though he went on without the 
faintest emotion. 

“Mrs. Smith, I have done myself the honour, for nearly three years, of 
considering you as near perfection as a woman can be. Allow me to finish, please ! 
I have done more. I have been, as the phrase runs, in love with my ideal of 
perfection ; but I think you will admit that I have never allowed my feelings to 
give you, myself, or any one else a—shall we say—a nervous headache? Now, 
after that, don’t you think we had better start ?” 

He rose in quite a matter-of-fact way, took up his hat, and waited for her 
answer. 

He had to wait some time, while the petulance of her renewed rocking ceased 
gradually in a determined rhythm, and he felt his courage going down to his boots. 
It was heroic treatment, but she was a healthy subject, and her anger would pass. 
Anything was better than letting her perfection suffer. 

The even creak of the rocker ended at last, and she rose, as he had risen, 
calmly, and faced him. 

“T quite understand xozw what you meant, Dr. Dillon,” she said freezingly, 
“and why you did not care to explain. I shall, of course, never be able to forgive 
you for daring to dream such a thing possible, but e 

“But,” he interrupted, without a quiver, “you will take that half whiskey-and- 
soda. Here! gut-hi! Whiskey sharab belatee pani lao juldi ; men sahiba jata hat.” 
(Bring whiskey-and-soda ; the mem is going.) 

Perhaps the command of that assertion helped her to a decision, At any rate, 
she did not countermand it, but spent the rather awkward pause, which inevitably 
ensued, in a perfect field day of her hat-pins among her curls and veil. Whereat 
George Dillon, despite a certain bruised feeling, smiled, telling himself she was a 
true woman. 


Nevertheless when, as she was stepping into the dog-cart, his friendly help came 
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necessarily to the fore again, she reverted to her dignified resentment. “I ought,” 
she said stiffly, “to have thanked you for—for your good opinion of me, and your 
evident desire to be kind. I do so now. But I fear it will be quite impossible 
for me to forget or forgive the delusion.” 

“That is quite a minor matter,” he put in gleefully. ‘ Now, cheer up, Bacilla, 
you brute, or we shall be late” (Bacilla being his term of abuse for a pony which 
required a little stick). 

They were only just in time; no more. Five minutes after they had joined 
the company gathered on the red brick masonry of the canal head, under a canopy 
of waving garlands and gay bunting—with that inevitable British flag as the centre 
of all—the small man with the big star on his breast took a step forward, raised 
a handle, and, as the first drops of water trickled through a sluice, declared—in 
a violent Scotch accent—‘“ that the Victoria, Kaiser-i-Hind” Canal was open. So— 
keeping time, as it were, slowly, majestically to those (also inevitable) strains of 
““God save the Queen,” the outer flood-gates swung back, allowing the river to 
have permanent possession—during good behaviour-—of the walled basin between 
them and the inner ones. Thus slowly, with a gurgling of water seeking its level, 
the surface rose, till the half-open sluices in the second gates were reached, and 
a thin curve tipped over, to fall with a splash, and send a tiny scout of a stream 
to find out what this new straight road might mean. Only a tiny scout, since the 
earthworks beyond had to be accustomed by degrees to their new tenant. 

Still, the new way was open, and the current of the river hesitated in the old one. 

“ Bravo! Smith,” cried George Dillon, coming round when the cheering and 
general congratulations were over, to slap his colleague on the back, metaphorically 
and actually: ‘“we’ve done that ; and now, perhaps, old man, you'll have time for 
other things.” 

“Yes!” assented the tall, gaunt man, dreamily. “Now I shall have time to 
settle that point about the search-light.” 

“ The what?” 

* Search-light. ‘There’s been a correspondence in the Zugineer about it; and 
as I’ve all the electric plant here, lying useless now the show’s over—until it’s 
wanted for something else, of course—I am going to see if I can’t overcome their 
difficulty in concentrating all the power on a sufficiently narrow area. I believe I 
know how to do it.” 

George Dillon looked at him with fierce, humorous exasperation. “ Believe!’ 
he echoed. “I know you can! You are the most intolerably circumscribed, 
self-concentrated, narrow-minded machine of a man I ever came across, heaven 
help you!” 

As he drove Mrs. Smith home again it was his turn to sit mumchance, until, 
womanlike, she relented faintly, and exaggerating her own powers, trusted she had 
not been, etc., though, of course, etc. 

“Not in the least, thank you,” he replied. “I was only meditating if I should 
tell you that I think Eugene has softening of the brain.” 

“Softening of the brain!” she echoed, horrified. ‘Oh, Doctor, do you think 
it’s that ?” 

“Well, it isn’t softening of the heart, anyhow,” he said grimly. ‘ But I’m not 
joking. If some one doesn’t get a hold on some portion of that man—I don’t care 
what it is—heart, brain, stomach, anything—and prevent him from killing himself 
with work, India will lose her best engineer. What he wants is some one to—to 
give him a nervous headache !” 

“We will leave that subject alone, please,” she said loftily. But when her 
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husband joined them in the verandah, she went over ostentatiqusly to him, and 
pinned a carnation in his buttonhole, hoping he would like it better than the rose 
she gave him the day before, which—this was in a louder tone for the doctor's 
benefit—he had forgotten to put in. 

“Did I, my dear?” replied her spouse. “Oh, yes! I remember you put it in 
my minim-glass, because I was working in my shirt sleeves. Then I wanted the 
glass. So it got withered, and the head snapped off.” 

Dr, Diilon laughed—his usual dry laugh. “That is one of the many tragedies 
which come from the delusion all women have that flowers can’t be out of place.” 
Fiora A. STEEL. 


(Zo be continued.) 


THE SHELL. 


ROM o’er the sea it came to me 
F Blush tinted as the dawning day, 
It brimmed with murmured melody, 
In chords of billow, breeze, and spray, 
And whispered echoes ceaselessly 
From sun-girt oceans far away. 


Dream tales it wove of Faerie cove 
And cavern in the deep sea-dell, 
Where, ambushed by the coral grove, 
The mermaids and the mermen dwell, 
And hunt the reckless dolphin drove 
Beneath the long Pacific swell. 


Ah, well it knew the phantom crew 
That ever beat against the breeze 
With lagging keel to groove the blue 
Of deep, unfathomed, chartless seas, 
Or sought within the dark bayou 
The hidden hoards of centuries. 


Oh, it could speak of crag and peak 
Uplift above the climbing tides, 

Of still lagoon and tropic creek 
Wherein the alligator hides, 

Or those clear depths the divers seek, 
And where the pearling galley rides. 


And now within the city din 

Its spell is o’er the aching jar ; 

The roaring street finds echo in 
The songs of Southern seas afar, 
The voice of wanton waves that win 
‘The ramparts of the coral bar. 


FRANK SAVILE 
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LOTTERIES, LUCK, CHANCE, AND GAMBLING SYSTEMS. 


PART III.—CHANCE. 


this country, and a proof of the existence of Luck—and of lucky persons. 

‘These two parts contained facsimiles of some of the more curious specimens 
in my collection of original lottery tickets and lottery advertisement bills, and this 
selection of these tangible evidences of our lotteries is continued on these pages. 
These lottery notices have nowadays an intrinsic interest, and they also show to 
us some of the ingenious devices by which in the early years of this century the 
keepers of the lottery offices tempted the public to buy tickets in our State lotteries. 
I will leave these lottery relics to speak for themselves, as I have now to deal with 


: Parts I. and II. of this article we had an account of the State Lotteries of 


some of the curious problems supplied to 
us by Chance—by the calculation of “ the 
odds” in favour of this or that event 
happening. 

In Part I. was mentioned a very simple 
instance of the usual ignorance of people in 
the calculation of probabilities—an instance 
where an acute stockbroker confidently 
asserted to me that the odds are two to 

Sorluneinvite: y Ute Chetdt? %& against head coming twice if a coin 
Dette ot Me i be tossed twice—-the true odds being 


Yyu Gres os wb gos 000, : three to one. Here is an extract from 


gL, a newspaper published February rath, 
2.000, rab pe ei : ghar 
1898: — “Evens are offered against 
Ly, . ae 

Che ths Jotul ~2 ; Cambridge winning either the Boat-race 

r ’ ” 

5 or Sports.’ 

OHACO sey. 

Liisi) cay eae We may safely assume that the news: 


paper-words “ Winning either the Boat-race 
: Gore or Sports ” include the chance of Cambridge 
Wi, Cer hill 9 Charing Ores ‘| winning doth of these events; and, on 
oa] fie the Copviale } 7 Nov? i this Seneenptneehy: wet - the odds against 
May be Brawn. «<i Cambridge winning the Boat-race, assuming 
that the chance of Cambridge winning 

the Boat-race is equal to the chance of Cambridge winning the Sports ? 
Clearly, if the odds are even [#e. if the betting is £1 to £1] against Cambridge 
winning at least one of the three events—the Boat-race, the Sports, or both the 


Boat-race and the Sports, Cambridge must be. considered weaker than Oxford ; 
Copyright by John Holt Schooling, 1900. 
203 
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for if Cambridge win any one of these three events 


[two single events and one 


double event] then the backer of Cambridge in the bet just quoted wins his 
money. The only case in which the backer of Cambridge can lose his money is 


if Cambridge lose both the Boat-race and the Sports. 


Omitting the complication 


of a tie in the Sports, or a dead-heat in the Race, the results which enter into this 


bet are four in number, as follows :— 


I. Cambridge wins the Boat-race and wins the Sports. 


II. Cambridge wins the Boat-race and loses the Sports. 


III. Cambridge loses the Boat-race and wins the Sports. 
IV. Cambridge loses the Boat-race and loses the Sports. 


The backer of Cambridge wins his £1 if any one of the results I, II, III 


SIGNS 


To be well observed before the 


21* of JANUARY, 


the Wonders that may be.performed on that Day by the Parchase of a Ticket 
or Share in the present popular ry, Which consists of only’ 12,000 ‘Tickets, containing 
2 Prizes of 20,000 Guineas, and upwards of 40 other Capitals, all in Sterling Money 
(Nes Stock Prizes ), Begins Drawing JANUARY 21, uw. 


——— 


BY A WHOLE TICKET YOU MAY 
and becom 





a A A QUARTER YOU MAY 
and after _provide for those 


ESF 


BY AN. EIGHTH You. JASE 


BY y A . Soe YOU aga 


advance in if in 





. BY A WHOLE TICKET you imay build « mansion, setup 2 ctrriage, and become Member 


¥ 
BY A(GUARTES et may bcs ee i es 


happen: and he _ loses his 
Ai if result IV happens. 
Therefore, the combined 
chances of results I, II, III 
happening must be equal to 
the chance of result IV 
happening ; é.e. the combined 
chances of results I, II, III 
must equal 3, and the chance 
of result IV happening must 
equal {—all four together 


adding up to unity, or cer- 


tainty. ‘The chance of result 
IV happening is made up 
of two independent events, 
and we have assumed, for 
convenience, that the chances 
of both of the two indepen- 
dent events which make up 
result IV are equal. ‘This 
being so, we have to find 
out what chance, if multiplied 
by itself, will be equal to 2, 
for the chance of two in- 
dependent events happening 
is represented by the product 
of their respective chances 
of happening. Thus, in order 
to reply to our question, we 
have to find the square root 
of 4. This is ‘7071, and 
‘7071 multiplied by *7071 is 
equal to 3. Therefore we 
now know that the chance 
of result IV happening is 
‘7071 multiplied by 7071; 
ze. that the chance of Cam- 
bridge losing the Boat-race 

















is ‘7071, and that the chance of 
Cambridge losing the Sports is *7071. 
Thus the chance of Cambridge 
winning the Boat-race is unity minus 
‘7071, say °3, and the chance of 
Oxford winning the Boat-race is 
say *7, which two chances give us 
the odds of 7 to 3 against Cam- 
bridge winning the Boat-race, or 
odds of not quite 23 to 1. 

This is the reply to our question, 
arising out of the newspaper state- 
ment already quoted, and we can 
check the accuracy of this reply 
by repeating the four possible results, 
with the chance of each one hap- 
pening appended to it :— 


Nature of event Chance of event 


happening. 
I. Cambridge wins the Boat- 
race [,°;] and wins the 
Sports [,%5]- ° 180 


II. Cambridge wins the Boat- 
race [4%] and loses the 
Sports [475]. ‘ , » Pd 
IIIf. Cambridge loses the Boat- 

race [,%5] and wins the 

Sports [4%5] A ; ‘ foo 
IV. Cambridge loses the Boat- 

race [7%] and loses the 

Sports [45] ; A tes 


Total of EventsI toIV.  4$§ or unity. 








Mrs. B—WHY, Denis Bautoruppery, surely sap mad' 


Are these times, I wonder, to laugh aud glad? 

I suppose that, as usual, you've been in the cellar, 

And, beast as you are, with the ale have got mellow 
Dennis—Be quiet now, Mistress Brutcrunpery, dear. 

And let me just whisper a word in your ear- 

Be aisy, my darling, and open your eyes; 

Doo't you sec I've got hold of « Capital Prize’ 
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gy IF YOU DESIRE 


Le <Te 









Go to BISH, 4, Cornhill, or 9, Charing-Cross, London, or his Agents 

in the Country, and buy a Ticket or Share in the present grand 

Lottery, containing Three Prizes of £30,000, and 6,711 other Prizes! 

All Sterling Money!—Not Two Blanks to a Prize!—No Stock 

Prizes !—No Classes !—Every Ticket drawn singly !—£30,000 Money 
for the First-drawn Prize on the First Day, 


The 30° of OCTOBER. 


BXPLANATION.—Time is on the Wing! and if you desire wealth, or if vou wish 
to lay by a fortune for your children, go to BISH, Ke 





We see that the backer of Cam- 
bridge, in the bet quoted, has on 
his side 51 chances out of the 
100 [9 + 21 + 21], and 49 chances 
out of the roo against him. This 
is practically 50 to 50, or even 
betting, and the difference of one 
point (between 51 and 50, and be- 
tween 49 and 50) is due to the 
fact that, for convenience, we have 
here written the chances as being 
> and ,%5 respectively, instead of 
the correct figures ‘2929 and °7071 
respectively. Therefore the chance 
of IV happening is, accurately, 35%, 
and each of the three others, I, IT, 
III, is a shade less than the chance 
here written. 

One gets other results, in addition 
to the reply to our question, from 
this little statement. For example, 
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we see that the chance of Oxford winning 
the Boat-race and the Sports is 45%, (see 
IV) as compared with Cambridge’s chance 
of winning the Boat-race and the Sports, 
which is only ;% 9 (see I). Thus the 
odds for a bet on this status should be 
50 to g against Cambridge, or 54 to 1. 

I do not know whether betting men 
study the calculation of chances, but they 
certainly ought to. Not only would such 
study be valuable to them as mental 
gymnastics, but it would show them how 
to make profitable bets, and conversely 
it would show the more foolish backers 
how to avoid unprofitable bets. 

Let us take another simple piece of 
betting, and find out what are the odds 


oS tae 


My Lord—and Gemmen of the Jury— 


: ° lorious brief this I : 
against head turning up exactly once, Sie ceckaseey 
. ad ee a ai ‘ That BISH announces his intention 
and only once, when six coins are thrown To compliment ao with a booes 
into the air and allowed to fall on the ease of gratitude the onus) — 
vm ; ‘ort Wine—Old Wine—Pipes Sixty Four 
ground? ‘The haphazard reply will pro- (Choose where you will from any store ;) 
Pe » “Ee esides the splendid Money Prizes: 
bably be “six to one,” or perhaps “ five Munificence like this surprises. 


Take my advice: to crown your wishes, 


” ae ‘ 6 , 
to one.” But the true odds are nearly is senate tor den terete tak ee 


ten to one against one coin, and one only, 
turning up head when six coins are tossed. This can be reasoned out thus; and 
in order that the meaning may be quite clear, we will suppose that each of 
the six coins is numbered, the numbers written on them being 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6: 
The chance that coin No. 1 turns up head is 4, and the chance that the other 
five turn up tail is 4 for each of them. ‘Therefore the chance that No. 1 coin 
turns up head and all the five others tail, is 4 x $ x $x 3x 3X 3—Viz, 9g). 
And there 
will also 
be a g;th 


OPE 








chance 
; that coin 
The Reader 1 wpecsfelly infomed, chat the Punt Sate Letggy N°: ? 
contains EF ive Grou ¥ Treens Ghamed Pinks besides other Eopitals and = ‘s : - 
infein Fin, amounting » Co Hundred Thousand Pounosy 
the whole of which will te didtsibuted to the Fablic on the 19th of Nowe Month; ; 


that coin 


Focheta and Ykares which ae much cheaper than hea oLeuery au wlling ‘n goat No. es 


pe. 3 
- martaty at the f.stunate Offion of 4 should 
SWIFT and Co. : alone turn 

Me. 17, Feulay ; up head, 

M.. 12, Chewing Crose ; g o. 6trs tec: 


No. 34, Hldyate Highs: deck. 2 so that the 


combined 





chances of 
one of these six coins turning up head, all the five others being tails, is obviously 
six times ,';th, or gyths. Therefore the odds are 58 to 6, or nearly ten to one, 
against one coin, and one coin only, turning up head when six coins are tossed. 
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AND GAMBLING 


If you take five shillings and one moa gt pe | 
sovereign and toss the six coins into the . E i 
air, what are the odds against the sovereign, 
and the sovereign only, turning up head? 
Clearly, the reply to this is given in the 
reply to the question just answered—viz., 
63 to 1 are the odds, for the chance of 
the sovereign turning up head is 3 and 
the chance of the five shillings turning up Sx. 
tail is 2 for each of them, so that the ai SS 
chance of winning this bet is :— Golden Lottery begins 

Ax4xdxdxdx ; 


or odds of 63 to “iad | oe of A P R I L. 





Similarly, if a sovereign and two shil- 
lings be tossed, the odds are 7 to 1 against the sovereign turning up head and 
the two shillings turning up tail. 

Here is a little betting problem not quite so simple as it looks. Put four 
coins into a hat, shake them, and turn them out on the table. What is the 
chance of exactly two of the coins being head? An even chance—most people 
will say at once—the betting is #1 to £1, for or against this event happening. 
But this is not the case, and I proceed to show that persons who may back their 
opinion that the odds are even in this bet about head turning up exactly twice 
out of four coins will lose money—if they back the heads. 
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The four coins can be turned out of the hat on to the table to produce five 
different results, and only five, thus :— 


Number of ways 
Nature of result, in which each result 
can happen. 
I. Four heads and no tail way. 
Il. Three heads and one tail 


4 

III. Two heads and twovtails  . ; ‘ ‘ : , . 6 ways. 
4 
I 


ways. 


IV. One head and three tails 
V. No head and four tails 


ways. 
way. 


Total 16 ways. 


But all these five results are mot equally likely to happen, as will be seen by 
looking at the number of ways (stated above) in which each of the five results 
can happen. As regards these “ways” in which each of the five results may 
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ALL MUST BE DRAWN. 





happen, it is obvious 
that results I and V 
can happen in only 
one way each, viz., 
by all the four coins 
turning up head, or 
by their turning up 
tail. As regards re- 
sult II, as any one 
of the four coins may 
be the one fail, it is 
clear that there are 
four ways in which 
||} result II may happen, 


| 
| 





W, 


and the same reason- 
ing applies to result 





ES of £22 





Par Six 602 


Only Two more Drawings! 


IV. As regards re- 
sult III, the one that 
now mainly concerns 
us, we see that 
any two of the four 
coins may be the two 


as 








who shared and sold in the last Bight Months 
6302, £25,000-—4145, £20,000—2271, £ 





Stock-Brokers, Royal Exchange Gate; 26, Cornhill; & 324, Oxford-Sereet; 
. 1904, £30,000 
20,000-—13,519, £20,000, a , 


heads, there are six 


2179, £25,000, » " 
ways in which result 








HAZARD & C 








To make this point quite clear, imagine that the coins are 


III happen. 
marked in pencil A, 


may 


B, C, D; then we can make up our two heads thus :— 


A and B. 
A and C., 
A and D. 


I 
I 
Cc 


w 


and C, 
and D. 
and D. 


Ww 


That is, we can get the result III, two heads, in six different ways. 













AND SHARES 
CILyY LOTTERY 


Richardson, 


Goodluck, and Co. 
CHARING-CROSS, 


AND 
CORNHILL. 


‘NEXT TUESDAY. 








As there are sixteen different 
in results I to V 
out of the hat, 
and as only six of these sixteen 


which 
got 


ways 
can be 
will give us exactly two heads, 
the chance of exactly two heads 
turning up out of the four coins 
is x5, odds 10 6 
(nearly 2 to 1) against exactly 
two heads turning up, which are 
different odds from the 
even betting chance that at the 
first glance this simple problem 
seemed to give. 


iS or of to 


very 


Other chances that are given 
by the five results, I to V, just 
mentioned, are :— 

If the four coins be tossed, 
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as in our prob- rf 
lem just decided, 
the odds against 
four heads turn- 
ing up are 15 
to 1, and simi- 
larly for four 
tails; the odds 
against all the 
four coins turn- 
ing up alike (Ze. 
all heads or all 
tails) are 7 to 1, 
for this event has 
two chances out 
of the total six- 














teen—see results 
I and V, a little way back. 


exactly half, or even betting, for we 
combine the chances of results II and 
IV, so getting eight chances out of the 
total sixteen. 

I made an experiment with 
four-coin the may 
interesting as showing the approximation 


this 
game: results be 
of actuality to theory, in even so small 
a number of trials as forty-eight, the 
number of trials I made :— 

Number of times for each result 


to occur tn 48 trials. 
(By theory.) 


Nature of result. 
(By experiment.) 
I. Four heads and 
no tail : 3 ‘ 2 
II. Three headsand 


one tail 12 10 

III. Two heads and 
two tails 18 21 

IV. One head and 
three tails I2 13 

V. No head and 
four tails : 3 ; 2 
Total 48 48 

The results by experiment were 


obtained by putting four coins into an 
empty tobacco-tin, shaking them, and 
turning out the coins. Although I 


The chance of the four coins turning up three alike 
and one different (ze. three heads and one tail, or 


three tails and one head) is 





To all to whom these Presents shall come, greeting 


WHEREAS it hath been made known and represented to us, that 

divers of our trusty and well-beloved Subjects. owing-to the 
peculiar difficulties of the times and sundry other causes, have not 
90 fully and freely participated in the good things of the world as they 
have heretofore been wont to do and deserve. 


Now it being our most earnest wish and desire that all classes 
of our loving Subjects should have the opportunity of acquiring 
independence, and as a much-to-be-commended and well-devised 
plan for that purpose, hath been bumbly submitted and laid before 
us, We, by theadvice and consent of our Privy Counsellors and Lords 
Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament assembled, have decreed, and 
do decree, as follows, that is to say 

That the said Scheme, or Plan, for bettering and umproving thc 
condition of our well-beloved Subjects, be made known in all paris 
of the United Kingdom, io order that no one may fail te avail bimscif 
of this desirable opportunity ; or failing in such neglect, may bave 
his own beedlessness, inattention aod neglect, solely to blame 

And to this end we think it meet and fitting, to make known and 
declare, that such opportunity is presented to them, by the: making 
speedy purchases in the present Lottery, which will be ail drawn in 
One Day, the 14” of this present Month, (June) full partuculars of 
which are annexed at foot of this our Royal Proclamation 

Given at our Court, in the Month of May, 1821 


(Signed) 
FORTUNE. 





made only the small number of forty-eight trials, we see that the results by 


experiment are in fairly close agreement with the results by theory ; 


and if one 


were to extend the number of actual trials to a much larger number than forty- 
eight, the degree of approximation of experiment to theory would be relatively 


much closer than is here shown, 
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Another very simple piece of chance is given by tossing a single coin three times. 
What is the chance (a) of head turning up at the second toss, and at the second 
only? and (4) of head turning up once, and once only, during the three tosses with 
this single coin? 

The three tosses can be decided in eight different ways, thus :-— 


Head, head, head. 
2. Head, head, tail. 
3. Head, tail, tail. 

4. Head, tail, head. 
5. Tail, tail, tail. 

6. Tail, tail, head. 

7. Tail, head, head. 
Tail, head, 


























tail. 








Of these eight results of three tosses of one coin, only one result (No. 8) gives head 
at the second toss and at the second only ; so that the answer to our question (a) 
7 to 1 against head 


= -IWiO i 
oO turning up at the 


TUESDAY, APRIL 12, second toss and only 


FOUR ——" £20 000 at the second toss, 


if a coin be tossed 
Besides 30 other Sten, ae be distributed to the fortunate aa 


is, the chance is 4 





—di.e. the odds are 











Purchasers in the present Lottery. There is not a single Blank three times. hese 

in the’'Scheme all are Prizes, and au. will be decided To- Morrow. odds are considerably 

aus REMEMBER the Cue es Ls ore ha pe gy eed wb din | het i “gl xs 
ery. jentleman near ose WhIC we 

one of the aS in Manchester the Whale! ‘Ticket, No. 2,478!!! ee east , : ” . pen seen 

And also Remember tiat, a few Lohertesegs, you atowed the Whole usually be accepted 

Ticket, No. pee a Prize of £20,000, which was on Sale at by backers of the 

to London unsold. Had only a few more Tickets been bought, manihaly | io Man- / “ : 

chester would heve been Tweaty Thousand Pounds richer. head in this bet. 


question (4), head 
VERSUS to turn up once, and 


NCHE once only, during the 
A nly three tosses of a 
single coin, the odds 


are seen to be, from 
the statement just 





THIS great Cause stands before the Tribunal of Fortune, as follows :—A Twenty 
Thousand Pound Prize was sold at each Town, in the very last Lottery, and although Liverpool 


returned a £20,000 Prize, yet Manchester sold in the preceding Lottery a £30,000 Prize; given, 5 to 3 against 
therefore, to the present moment, the odds are even, but Next Tuesday, the 81st Instant, will this event: for we 
dewde the question, as Two Prizes of £80,000, Two of £10,000, and Two of £5.00, with Twenty step aiane 

otner Capitals, must all be drawn on that Day, and may now be purchased at either of the Lottery have in favour of 


Offices in LIVERPOOL or MANCHESTER. 





this event, Nos. 3, 
6, 8 of the eight 
results given, while the five other results are against this event. 








The chance of at deast one head turning up, if a coin be tossed three times, is 
seen to be given by seven of the eight results set out, so that this chance is 
represented by odds of 7 to 1 on the event happening ; the only case in which this 
event could possibly fail being the case where tail turns up at each of the three 
tosses of the coin. 

Many of these simple questions of chance can be answered by finding out in 
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how many different ways this or 
that event can be decided, and 
by then comparing the number 
of ways that are favourable to 
the event happening with the 
number of ways that are un- 
favourable to the event happen- 
ing—as in the tossing of a coin 
three times just given. 


Here is a curiosity as regards 1h Fe jw y 
the number of different ways a ~! Begins D& : = 





thing can be done, which may New Mo d. of Adv turef 


edie — GIVING 70 THE PUBLIC 

A little club of three persons ‘The Chance of all the Capitals on VALENTINE’s DAY, 
agree to dine together every day fer a Trifle ! and 

° 37 One 8 " @ 

so long as they can sit down ‘Three of £2,000 for Nothing! 
to dinner differently arranged. 
How many days do they dine together? It is easily seen that six days will exhaust 
the different arrangements of these three persons, the table always being laid for 
three, at the same places on the table. Here are the six ways :— 





But increase the club from three persons to (say) seven persons, who agree to 
dine together under the same conditions as the three just dealt with. How many 
days do these seven dine together? “Forty-nine days” was one answer I received, 
and perhaps many people will be surprised to know that these seven clubmen would 
have to dine together every evening for nearly fourteen years in order to exhaust 
the number of different ways in which they 
NUBBLE, BUBBLE, TOIL AND TROUBLE aio . 
could sit down to a table laid for seven. 

Add another member to this club, making 
eight members, and the time during which 
these eight have to dine together every evening 
is extended to over 110 years, so that all the 
members would have to begin as babies and 
live somewhat beyond the “ possible lifetime ” 
of an English life-table (109 years). 

Increase the members by one more, making 
nine persons who agree to dine together every 
day so long as they can sit down to table 
differently arranged, and the period during 
which they must dine becomes over 993 years. 
If they had commenced their series of dinners 





As Shakspeare observes, “Aur and water have bubbles;s When Alfred the Great became king (A.p. 871), 


Ev'ry day proves it true—as no dopbt he meant trouble’ = 4] if these nine persons were all Methuselahs 
But nothing has troubled me since I drew breath, 


Like the sudden approach of the Lorrery's death; for living, their last dinner would have taken 
A Prize was a Friend, and a staunch Frieod indeed, place in the vear 1 864. 

And as often popp'd in at the moment of need’ " ; ; P 

But the time is too precious to waste upon air, If we make up the membership to just 


Y of FOUR Twenty Thoxsands you wish for a Share. - ten persons, who agree to dine together every 
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day so long as they can sit down to table differently arranged, we have to 
go back to Mr. E. ‘I. Reed’s prehistoric times in order to let these ten friendly 
diners complete their series of dinners by the end of this nineteenth century; for 
these ten persons would have to dine together for nearly ten thousand years, 
once a day, before being reduced to repeat one of the ways in which they had 
already sat down to table. This means that when Eve was eating her first dinner 
(of apples), the ten persons forming our club would have got through rather more 
than four thousand years of their daily dinners, the balance of 5900 years of 
dinners being eaten daily from the time of Eve’s first dinner up to the close of the 
nineteenth century—accepting as a literal fact, and for convenience, the Biblical 
statement that Eve ate her first dinner in the year 4004 B.C. 

The preceding instances of the great variety of different ways of doing one 
thing—even so simple a thing as sitting down to have dinner—suggest that with a 
little ingenuity one might introduce much more variety into any part of social life 
than is now to be found. For example, why not let chance enter into the writing 
of fiction by means of a machine for making plots for stories? One could write 
on separate cards the differential characteristics of a great variety of persons, the 
leading ideas of a host of different incidents, the names of a multitude of places, 
Whenever a fresh characteristic, an idea for an incident, or for the locality of 
one’s story occurred, fresh cards could be written and added to the stock of cards, 
which, being well mixed, could then be either turned out of a machine to the 
required number, in sets of so many (as playing-cards are dealt by a card-dealing 
machine), or picked out by hand, haphazard, from the stock of cards. While, no 
doubt, many of the chance combinations that wouid result from a process of this 
sort would be useless to the fiction writer or to the play writer, it is by no means 
unlikely that some of the combinations thus provided by pure chance would supply 
or suggest new ideas, that could then be handled with as much art and skill as 
the novelist or the playwright might have at his command. This suggestion of 
an idea-machine, to be worked by chance, may seem fantastic at the first glance, 
but one is by no means sure that it could not be applied with advantage in 
many different channels to invent fresh ways of doing things, ¢he guiding spirit 
being chance. At any rate, this idea-machine could scarcely fail to stimulate a 
jaded imagination, and one can hardly doubt that in a considerable number of 
“deals” at least one new and striking idea would turn up. 


J. Hott SCHOOLING. 



















THE DEATH OF A COWARD. 


HE boy leant wearily against the bulwark rails, watching the lights as they 
came up one by one on the coast. The plunging of the ship still made 
his head reel, and he was weak from want of food. He seemed altogether 

apart from the stir and life that three hundred emigrants on board created. His 
whole soul was filled with a dumb and impotent protest against his fate, and the 
life before him. Old Captain Malcolm had shown little wisdom when he sent his 
only son to sea to have some pluck knocked into him. 

In the father’s defence, it may be said that he was utterly unable to realise 
the timidity and sensitiveness of the boy. All his ancestors had been rough 
seamen who had faced storm and danger on every sea, and courage and nerve 
were hereditary qualities. And now the last of the Malcolms seemed more of a 
girl than any of his five sisters. 

All the exhortations to manliness, all the covert reproaches that came from 
his father, were so many darts that rankled and festered in his soul, but failed 
to compel his nature to be other than it was. The boy was made for peace, for 
the quiet and uneventful life that an office in his native town could have offered, 
under his mother’s watchful care. Instead, he was here, an apprentice on the 
s.s. Pride of Asia, a big cargo-boat just off the slips on the ‘lyne, and carrying 
emigrants to the Cape. 

The ship’s doctor came out of the saloon in the poop to go his evening round 
below. With him was his wife, a slight, girlish figure, wrapt in a heavy cloak. 
She turned at the ladder which led to the lower deck, and was about to go back, 
when her eyes fell on the boy. She had noticed him once or twice before, and 
his white face and lonely air roused the womanly sympathy in her. She touched 
him lightly on the shoulder and said, “‘ You are leaving home, like me.” 
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The boy started. A slight colour sprang to his cheeks, and tears to his eyes. 
He smiled faintly, showing a gap where two teeth had been knocked out by a 
smaller boy in the only fight he had ever had at school. 

“Yes, ma’am,” he replied. 

“You must feel lonely,” she said; “but you will soon be back, and then 
every one will think so much of you.” 

Her voice had something caressing and inviting about it; and so his confidence, 
overcoming his shyness and reserve, broke bounds. He told her everything,—how 
he would hate this life, how all filled him with fear and disgust, the cold and 
darkness, the chaff and horseplay of his fellow-apprentices, the indifference of 
every one around him. He told how impossible it was to come up to his father’s 
standard, how he felt he was born a coward, and that he would always be one, 
shrinking instinctively from the danger and excitement that bolder natures took 
pleasure in. 

She listened sympathetically. Her hand had patted him once or twice, and 
encouraged him to go on. When he ended, she said: “ You must not be too 
hard on yourself. It is not always those who fear the least that are bravest in 
the end. When the time comes, I am sure you will do your duty.” 

The boy heard her listlessly. He had little heart to respond to any appeal to 
his manliness. ‘There seemed no time when he would not shrink from hardship 
or danger. He almost felt as if his confidence had been misplaced, and that she 
had understood nothing after all. 

She saw the change, and her interest in him somewhat waned. Courage to a 
woman is the primary quality in the other sex, and nothing will compensate for 
the lack of it. She bade him good-night, and turned away back to the poop. 

In a few minutes the second mate passed along the deck, and told the boy 
to go below. Then all was quiet. 

A few hours later the Pride of Asia was steaming at “slow,” with her whistle 
going every few minutes. The Channel fog girt the ship like a shroud. The 
captain walked the bridge uneasily. No tempest or rock-bound shore gives the 
anxiety that a fog on this waterway of the nations does. Danger is imminent 
everywhere, and the most careful seamanship is no guarantee of safety. So it 
was now. A hoarse shout came from the man on the look-out. ‘The captain 
sprang to the telegraph, and as “Full speed astern” rang out, a large sailing 
ship took form in the fog, and in a few seconds crashed into the steamer in 
front of the bridge. 

The Pride of Asia shook from stem to stern, heeled over to starboard, and 
then began to forge ahead, while the other went pounding along her side, 
wrenching the port boats from their davits, and staving them in with her bowsprit. 
Then she passed away as a ghost in the fog. 

The Pride of Asia had met her death-wound. At once, all was noise and 
confusion. ‘The emigrants came pouring up on deck, screaming and shouting 
with terror. Some of the sailors rushed to clear the boats, but a sharp order from 
the captain stopped them. 

In a few seconds the captain had decided on his course. ‘The remaining boats 
would not carry a hundred and fifty people. ‘There were more than twice that 
number on board. On the other hand, the land was about three miles off, and a 
sandy and protected beach meant safety. But could it be done with that hole in 
her side? He would try. He changed her course, rang “ Full speed ahead,” and 
shouted to the mate, “Go down and shut the for’ard bulkheads, Mr. Jones.” 

The mate ran forward, and with the help of the carpenter, tore off part of the 
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hatch covering and sprang to the ladder. 
peered aimlessly over the hatch. 

“ Bring down a lantern,” cried the mate ; and Malcolm, galvanised into activity 
by fear, seized a lantern from the alleways and clambered down into the hold. 

The mate ran towards the iron door in the bulkhead, which had been left 
open, and pushed it to. 

“The light here: quick !” 

And the boy brought it. 

“ Blast them !—oh, blast them!” roared the mate. “ They’ve put the bolts on the 
wrong side. In five minutes we'll all be in kingdom come.” 

He stumbled for the ladder, and Malcolm followed, wild with terror. Yes, 


As he climbed down, young Malcolm 


every one would be drowned, and he too, with the cruel, cold water sucking him 
down. He dropped the lantern, and began to pull himself up the ladder. 

Suddenly he stopped. An idea had been born in his brain; a_ hideous, 
unthinkable thought,—¢he door could be closed from the other side. He hung limply 
on the ladder, and in his mind raged a tornado of conflict. 

Oh, to be out of this awful ship, safe once again at home! But the mate had 
said that all were lost. That meant him too. And if only that door were shut, 
all could be saved. Great beads of sweat broke out on his forehead. He groaned 
and writhed about like one on the rack. Then he began to descend slowly. He 
stopped again on the last rung. He clung to the ladder as a drowning man to 
a rope. He could never let go. Why was he not going up the ladder? ‘There 
were boats left. He had seen that. He could fight for a place, and be saved. 
He was so young ; not old, like the mate and captain. ‘They must give him a place. 

All at once he loosened his hold, and ran blindly for the door. On the way 
he tripped, and fell heavily on his hands and face, cutting and bruising them. 
He lay half stunned for a minute, moaning from the pain, then raised himself, and 
crawled the rest of the way. He passed through the door, and with feverish haste 
shot the great iron bolts. ‘The boy was alone in his tomb. He leant against the 
bulkhead, sick, sick to death. Why had he done this? He did not know. They 
would bé saved now, but he—O God, no more light or life for him! His poor 
dry lips moved convulsively, and his hands beat aimlessly on the iron wall. He 
would go back. Hope returned with a rush. He would die in the open—-with 
others round him. It would be good to die thus, not in this hell of darkness and 
desolateness. He unshot one bolt and fumbled for the other. Then, with a low 
moan, he cast himself from it, driving his teeth into his lip in his agony. 

It was not to be. He was too great a coward to live. He could only die. 
He would pray. Bu: he could think of nothing—nothing but the “This night when 
I lie down to sleep,” he had learnt at his mother’s knee. 

To sleep—oh, he would sleep long! ‘There was to be no waking this time. 
How the water was creeping up! 

Long shuddering fits shook his frame, as he felt the icy fingers of death rising 
inch by inch. He screamed and raved, dashing his head against the iron, that 
death might come quickly. He plunged beneath the water, only to come up again, 
fighting madly for life. Then there was a long-drawn sob, and then silence. 


The captain stood on the bridge, a figure of stony despair. The land could 
never be reached with water pouring like a torrent into the forward hold. He 
cursed his negligence in overlooking such a frightful blunder. It was going to 
cost two hundred lives, and he must not be among the saved. The Pride of Asia 
was getting low in the water, but he could not understand why she was not sinking 
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more by the bow. She was vibrating from the engines pushed to their highest 
pressure, for the firemen stuck gallantly to their posts. Five minutes went, and 
ten, and then, with a sudden -:shock, she took the ground, and all were safe. 

Next morning, young Malcolm was missing, and the sorrowful news was sent 
to his father. It was thought he had fallen overboard when the ship grounded, 
and he could not swim. 

A week afterwards the divers entered the forward hold, and found, to their 
astonishment, that the bulkhead door, which they had expected to find open, was 
closed. 

They forced it open, and against it was floating the body of a boy. 


Old Captain Malcolm comes often to the little graveyard by the sea. In it 
stands a cross, on which are inscribed the words— 


“HERE LIES A HERO.” 
R. ARTHUR. 


GREEN BUSHES. 
+ % E green bushes when first I loved you, 


When we met and my heart approved you, 
Tossed the gold and the scarlet high, 
Gold and scarlet went drifting by. 
Ochone, the wind and the weather! 
Days when you and I were together ; 
Much we heeded the leaf on the tree: 
"Twas hearts’ springtime to you and me. 


The green bushes when we were married 
White rose and the red rose carried, 
When you drew me your threshold o’er, 
Rose and white for our wedding floor. 
Ochone, the days that are over! 
I beloved, and you my lover, 
Little we cared what the world might say, 
You and I on our wedding day. 


The green bushes grow thin and shiver, 

You and I we are lovers ever; 

Cheek to cheek and heart to heart, 

Still true lovers that none can part. 
Ochone, winter goes sighing, 
Love in a world of care and dying ; 
Ah, forget that I made you sad, 
Yet remember I made you glad. 


The green bushes grow gray and vernal, 
Spring comes back and Love is eternal ; 
In your arms come kiss, forgive me: 
Had you ever the heart to grieve me, 
Ochone ? 
KATHARINE TYNAN. 
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A CHAPTER ON DANDIES.* 
“SAYS the Dictionary of National Biography, that arid yet thrice admirable 
publication :—‘“ Gronow, Rees Howell (1794—1865), writer of reminiscences, 
eldest son of William Gronow, of Court Herbert, Glamorganshire, who died 
in 1830, by Anne, only daughter of Rees Howell of Gwnhyd, was born on 7 May, 


ae 


1794, and was educated at Eton, where he was intimate with Shelley.” Court 
Herbert .. . Gwnhyd ... Eton... Shelley: * “And did you once see Shelley 
plain? And did he stop and speak to you? And did you speak to him again? 
How strange it seems!” How strange, and how romantical! ‘These Welsh names 
—Eton—Shelley. . . . With such origins the man might have gone anywhere and 
done anything! ‘Instead of which” he was content to follow the Duke through 
Spain, and over the Pyrenees ; to fight at Quatre-Bras and Waterloo; and so with 
the Duke to Paris (where, at the time of writing, they seem to want a touch of 
Blucher and his Prussians a great deal more than they did in the year of Waterloo) ; 
to be a dandy and a man about town; to know everybody worth knowing and 
see everything worth seeing ; to sit in Parliament for Stafford, as Sheridan had sat 
before him; to have his portrait in the print-shops—he was remarkably handsome, 
it appears, and had the right Brummell tradition—with Alvanley and D’Orsay and 


The Reminiscences and Recollections of Captain Gronow. 1810—-1860. With Portrait and 
Thirty-two Illustrations from Contemporary Sources by Joseph Grego.” London: Nimmo. New 
York: Scribner’s Sons. Two Vols. (1900.) 

+ Gronow saw Shelley very plain indeed; for he saw him in the ring, engaged in single 
combat with Sir Thomas Styles; heard him, having grassed his opposite, break into Homeric 
Greek ; looked on until the lusty little baronet got in a nasty one on the mark ; and actually 
beheld the disconcerted bard escape the field of fight, and make at top speed for Bethel his tutor’s 
home, pursued by a yelling crowd. He notes that Shelley never entered the lists again, but 
unlike Byron, whose hands were always ‘‘up’’—spent his leisure in the culture of what are 
now, I believe, called stinks”: going, in the end, ‘‘so far as to employ a travelling tinker to 
assist him in making a miniature steam engine, which burst, and very nearly blew the bard and 


the Bethel family into the air.” 
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Brummell ; “after some confinement” to be “discharged from prison under the 
Insolvent Debtors’ Act” (D. WV. B.); to be somebody in Paris, as he had been 
somebody in London; and in the end to write and publish certain series of 
Reminiscences and Recollections, in which he set forth for posterity as much 
as he chose to recall of the high-blooded, hard-handed, frivolous, heavy-drinking, 
brilliant society in which he had swelled and shone. 

He is not a Tallemant, the good Captain—much less a Saint-Simon. He 
does you no achievements in portraiture; he tells you no tales that a well-bred 
person may not hear with at worst a lifted eyebrow. He approves himself a 
gentleman, of parts but not much magnitude: valiant, mannerly, discreet, of ‘ most 
excellent differences.” But I fear that, though to him (it appears) is due the 
credit of driving the Regent into trousers, he was a Dandy almost without knowing 
it: that he had no principles, but engaged in Dandyism pretty much as in these 
days one engages in Art, or Slumming, or Photography—because there is a set 
that way, which set one is not strong enough to resist. In effect, he had in 
him little of that austerity in practice, and none at all of that almost superhuman 
impertinence in theory, which Brummell had, and to which Byron, though he 
sighed after them, could never attain. His account of the Arch-Dandy, for 
instance, is cold, is almost Thackerayan in its want of sympathy, its Early-and- 
Middle-Victorian sense that there is another and a better world than that in 
which “the top of sovranty” is reserved for him whose manners are instinct with 
“a certain exquisite originality,” and to whom his ties, his shoes and socks, the 
curl upon his brow, “the nice conduct of a clouded cane” (if it must be so), are 
things of ceremony—things strongly personal, pregnant with effort and suggestion ; 
immortal garlands (in a sentence which may well be shocked to find itself serving 
in the present connexion) to be “run for not without dust and heat.” I am afraid 
that, like Thackeray, he saw beauty in the Exhibition of ’51: as I know that he 
found everything he wanted in the Second Empire. And I suspect that, had I 
quoted to him Barbey d’Aurevilly’s descant upon the word “ frivolity” :—‘‘ Nom 
haineux, donné & tout un ordre de préoccupations trés légitimes au fond, 
puisqu’elles correspondent & des besoins réels:”—he would not have approved.* 
Perhaps, indeed, he would have thought it rather improper than not. Is it not 
true that, as we grow old, we forget what was, and are reconciled to what is? 
Gronow, being stricken in years, is suddenly moved to denounce the Dandies. 
"Tis a pathetic passage, since it shows him decrepit in fact, and clamouring blindly 
for an ideal of which he knows nothing save by report. That was the moment 
when Thackeray should have met him. The ex-Dandy and the arch-Victorian 
would have encountered on a common ground. And our Greatest Sentimentalist 
would have gone to his couch in a new persuasion that there wasn’t very much 
wrong with his Wicked Noble, and that, as for his Rawdon Crawley, his Regency 
blood—(Thackeray never so much as began upon the A B C of the psychology 
of Dandyism)—there was his man! I can say no more of Gronow than this; and 
I am sorry to have had to say thus much. So I hasten to add that probably I 
ought not to have said anything, but been content with the old boy as he was 
in life, and as he remains to us in the rather halting prose of these two 
precious volumes. 


* I am not at all sure, now I think of it, that he would have understood. For the Dandy 
was intellectual only in his art; so that Byron, however magnificent in poetry, could never have 
excelled in Dandyism. 
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The Captain treats of any number of Dandies, then: of Brummell, Scrope Davis, 
Byron, Ball Hughes, Lumley Skeffington, Lord Worcester, Fife, Lord Petersham,— 
que sgayjye? And there is none but the Captain has something amusing, 
something remembered, something characteristic, to tell of him. What is plain 
from his revelations is that the Dandies were men of their hands. Carlyle, that 
famous wit, was all for their extermination. But I think that in a practical brawl, 
when what Carlyle called “work” was “getting itself done,” I would rather 
—I would very much rather—have had Gronow at my _ back,—Gronow, or 
Kangaroo Cooke, or Lord Uxbridge, or Byron, or any of the Dandies,—than 
Thomas Carlyle. I do not for a moment doubt that, put to the proof, Carlyle 
would have done his best—(in so far as dyspepsia permitted)—and stricken his 
hardest—such as it was! 





as became the very greatest man, Shakespeare not 
excepted, who ever put pen to paper in these Isles.* But, all the same, at such 
a pass, I should, had the choice been mine, have elected to put things to the 
proof in other company than his ; and if that company had been Gronow’s, say, or 
Byron’s, or Jemmy Crawford’s or Dan M‘Kinnon’s, then should I have gone into 
the business in the complete assurance that I was accompanied of a man that 
knew “the royal occupation” and was (as Shakespeare’s Antony, with his great 
feeling for the heroic element in Mr. Atkins, has put it for all time) “a workman.” 
In truth, there is nothing better in these Reminiscences and Recollections than 
the story how Gronow, being on guard at St. James’s, borrowed £200 of his 
agents, went to a hell and tripled the money, bought a couple of good chargers, 
embarked himself and them for Belgium, and was able to take his share of the 
fun t at both Quatre-Bras and Waterloo. In truth, his fighting pages are the best 
things in his book. "Tis with decent pride that he tells of his soldiering, ’tis with 
a manly reverence that he descants upon the greatness and the excellence of the 
Duke. In this part of his work he exactly anticipates Mr. Kipling’s boyish empire- 
makers, and it is with a great gush of pride in your race that you realise that 
the, type is eternal: that there is but a difference in time between the Gronow 
who staked his future that he might bear his part in the big finish with Napoleon, 
and the young men who—God bless and preserve them !—are ever venturing life 
and limb in the work of keeping their mother England great.t 

It must be admitted, however, that, heroes or not, the Captain and his intimates 
were extremely averse from heroics, and were very much addicted to observances 
not far removed from savagery. Consider, for instance, the extent to which in the 
early century you dined. You began, the Captain says, with turtle and mulligatawny ; 


* This is Carlyle’s theory of Carlyle. ‘* For God’s sake, reader, take it not for mine.’ 

+ ‘‘I confess that I am to this day astonished that any of us remained alive. From eleven o'clock 
till seven we were pounded with shot and shell at long and short range, were incessantly potted at by 
Tirailleurs, who kept up a most biting fire, constantly charged by immense masses of cavalry, who 
seemed determined to go in and win. . . . Our squares presented a shocking sight. Inside we 
were nearly suffocated by the smoke and smeil from burnt cartridges... . At four o’clock our 
square was a perfect hospital, being full of dead, dying, and mutilated soldiers. . . . I shall never 
forget the strange noise our bullets made against the breastplates of Kellermann’s and Milhaud’s 
cuirassiers. . . . I can only compare it . . . to the noise of a violent hailstorm beating upon panes 
of glass.”—GRONOW, i., 189-91. 

t As I write, we have but suffered and excelled; and our cup of triumph is but beginning to 
stoop its lip to the nearing flood. But to me (and I speak with all humility and with a lasting 
sense of what is due to our dead), our time of suffering has been more than any string of victories 
could, at this pass, have been: for that it has once more shown us to ourselves and made us know 
anew the breed of men we are. 
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you went on to turbot or salmon; you were next cast loose on sirloin and saddle 
and haunch; you “filled up the chinks” (as the ingenious Mr. Pigg expresses 
it) with game, and turkey, and vegetables (cooked anyhow); you deviated into 
entrées of sorts; you came to a term on sweets and cheese: you had-always half 
a dozen meats on your plate at once; you steadily “washed down the whole” 
with port, sherry, and hock; after the meats and the women had been removed, 
you went on drinking sherry and hock and port; with the inevitable result, that 
your bedroom companion was “the pill-box.” (Gronow.) ‘The picture is, it may 
be, a trifle overdrawn and highly coloured ; but there is no reason to believe that 
it has not a solid basis of truth. Considering it in its quiddity, alike in its 
broader aspects and in its more intimate effects, can one marvel that Byron hated 
to see women gorge? And, allowing all one must for a bad digestion, can one 
do other than sympathise with his resolve to stuff as little as he must, but to keep 
his eye bright and his brain active with the homely medicament which he preferred 
before Gronow’s “pill-box”? I do not know that Gronow (Rees Howell) was very 
much in himself; except, of course, that he was a hero and a Dandy sans & 
savoir—in the manner of M. Jourdain, the speaker of prose. But, as it seems to 
me, he is certainly a help to us in our reading of the pre-Victorian years, and he 
certainly enables us to consider those years with a better understanding of them, 
a more intimate acquaintance with their ideals and their humours, than we get 
from men with a hundred times his genius. He does not mention pugilism, and 
I lament the fact; for the Captain’s time without Belcher and Pearce would go 
well-nigh as naked as this ‘ ghastly, thin-faced time of ours” * would fare without 
Spofforth and “the Doctor.” But that is merely because he was not interested 
in the Ring, and before its “violent delights” preferred the softer airs of the 
coulisses, and the more acrid yet scarce less stimulating atmosphere of Crockford’s 
and the Palais-Royal. That our Dandies were what is called “ womanists” to a 
man is here made plain: not intemperately, not with exorbitancy; but naturally, 
discreetly, easily, as becomes a person talking of his next of kin. It is that, and 
it is no more than that. The Eternal Female is matched with the Everlasting 
Male. It is so, it has been ever so, it must ever be so. “Love, sleep, and 
death, go to the same sweet tune,” and the one is no more scandalous than 
the others. The offence is with them that would make it scandalous. They do 
their best ; but—c¢ goes on. ‘Thus Gronow, even if he know it not; and thus with 
Gronow Life and History and Time. The gambling is another matter. I purpose 
to say as little as I may about it, and to take but two “bad cases” from his list. 
One is that of the Hungarian magnate who won £80,000 in Paris, and had to 
borrow a fifty-pound note to get back to Hungary. The other is that of the 
English noble, with £50,000 a year, “every penny of which” went at the tables. 
Neither is exemplary, of course; but both are entirely admirable. Each had a 
passion in effect, and that should make them respectable to Englishmen. “A 
nation of shop-keepers,” said Napoleon. He said many foolish things, Napoleon 
did; but he said none more foolish than this one, and he said this one only 
because we were knocking him to pieces, and he knew it. A nation of shop- 
keepers? Rather are we a nation of sentimentalists, and our great and true 


* The description is Mr. Swinburne’s. It is not accurate now, and perhaps it never was 
accurate at all. Sut I quote it (a) because it reads well, and (4) because it pleases me to 
show that Jems and Ballads (First Series) are not to be forgotten—after how many years I had 
rather not report. 
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hero in these days is—not Arthur Wellesley, who had instincts but no passions, 
but—Horatio Nelson, the man with a passion, whose supreme appeal to passion 
we, being withal the most moral nation which ever bleated since the beginning 
of time, declined to heed. 

Gronow, meanwhile, was always a man to read. He is here handsomely set 
forth in two volumes ; he is excellently indexed, as becomes the scrappiest of men ; 
Mr. Joseph Grego has illustrated him “from contemporary sources” with learning 
and intelligence. J like him, and I would have everybody read him. Everybody 
may not agree with me, but of that I must take my chance. I wish he had 
known more of Dandyism and the Dandies :—‘“‘ Natures doubles et multiples, d’un 
sexe intellectuel indécis, ott la Grace est plus Grace encore que la Force, et ot la 
Force se retrouve dans la Grace.” But he did what he could, being of them 
and not in the least understanding them. And, an unwitting parasite-of Brummell, 
he is found in the long run an unwitting exponent of Byron. 

W. E. H. 


WE HAVE A SONG TO SING. 


_ silence broods within the woods, 
iy ee a 3 | 

We have a song to sing! 

A song of patience and of peace, 

In foresight of the Spring! 


When all is hurt and frost-begirt, 
We have a song to sing! 
We sing it low and mournfully, 
For very sorrowing. 


But when we prove the Spring’s new love, 
We have a song to sing! 

A song of ample gratitude 
For every happy thing! 


Sing on! Sing on! Companion, 
We have a song to sing! 
We cannot sing of buds and bloom, 
S 
And not of harvesting ! 


We sing of wheat in summer heat ; 
Of corn and wine we sing! 
And blend the song of buds and bloom 
In this of harvesting ! 


ALICE CHANDLER. 















ONE’S PRESENT SELF-CONTEMPT—ARTISTS AND MEN OF ACTION, PARTICULARLY 
SOLDIERS: A LITTLE TREASON AGAINST THE FORMER—STEVENSON’S LETTERS: 
THEIR CHIEF INTEREST—MR. CORNFORD’S BOOK ABOUT HIM—THE CRITERION 


OF ROMANCE—OLD EDINBURGH: A SIGH—ARTISTS AND MEN OF ACTION AGAIN, 


PARTICULARLY KINGS AND STATESMEN—WHY IT 


IS MORE PROFITABLE TO READ 


ABOUT THE LATTER—SOME BOOKS OF REMINISCENCES—THE DEAR CHILDREN. 





WONDER if others ot my countrymen 
who are scribbling at this moment 
feel, as I feel, that they are very idle and 
paltry creatures. I suppose that most stay-at- 
home Englishmen who have any imagination 
are feeling that their warm beds and dry 
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clothes and comfortable meals are some- 


thing of a shame, while tens of thousands 
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of their countrymen are enduring the 
utmost of fatigue and want of sleep and 
(possibly) of food, are in danger of death 
or hideous wounds, and all this for their 
common country. It is not the risk of life 
That is part of 
the soldier’s game, his mind is attuned to it, 


that most appeals to us, 


and he takes it cheerfully—sometimes even 
wantonly. It is the thought that men we 
saw a few weeks ago in all the vigour and 
completeness of manhood may in a moment 
be horribly maimed for life, or may in a 
short campaign irreparably break a_ fine 
constitution, and have to spend the rest of 
their days under the doctor’s eye. Not 
sudden deaths, but fatigue beyond bearing 
(a soldier once told me that he had heard 
men say “thank God!” for the bullet 
which at least gave them rest) and pain 
beyond bearing—it is this that most appeals 
























to us when we think of South Africa, and this 
that makes us ashamed of our comfortable, 
sheltered lives. And to me there seems to 
be an added idleness and frivolity in taking 
up one’s silly pen and writing trifles about 
trifles. One’s little art or dodge is so 
childish and insignificant while the sterner 
art is dealing out death and misery. 


F course all this is an emotion and not 
O an argument. There is something to 
be said on the other side for the peaceful 
arts, even for the arts which to the general 
community are merely tricks for amusing it. 
But at such a time as this I question if the 
most complacent writer, or painter, or even 
player, does not feel, as an emotion, that the 
soldier is “double of me and you.” Theories 
that complexity means advancement and that 
intellect is the most wonderful thing in the 
world are all very well ; but in their relative 
values to society (and here is an argument 
who is the more important—the man who 
is ready to defend it at the risk of life and 
health, or the man who is able to amuse a 
portion of its leisure hours? For my part 
I have for many years—since I got over an 
enthusiasm—held a view in these matters 





which may be thought treacherous to my 
colleagues—I can’t help that—but which it 
is an occasional satisfaction to express. | 
believe that people make far too much fuss 
over artists of all kinds in comparison with 
men who do the more obvious work of the 
world. A rising young soldier is quite as 
interesting, as a rule, as a rising young writer 
or painter (or even player), and in nine cases 
out of ten is far more useful in the world. 
The same of a rising young doctor. Both 
the doctor and the soldier have probably 
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seen far more of the world than the artist, 
whose gift, if he happen to possess one— 
and it is far more likely to be erroneously 
credited to him—seldom renders him socially 
attractive ; frequently, indeed, joins with his 
vanity to make him a bore. But somehow 
or other a tradition has grown up that your 
artist’s talk is better than that of your man 
of action. This, if true, would justify the 
practice I condemn in spite of relative values 
to society. Personally I have known a few 
artists whose talk happened to be better 
than that of any men of action I have met, 
but to take the is to come to a 
different, if not an opposite, conclusion. 


average 


Soldiers, in particular, have been depreciated 
by the enormous influence on our social 
views of Thackeray, who (confessedly in 
ignorance) described them almost invariably 
as idiots. (Certainly he did much the same 
service for men of letters, whose egotism, 
in the conversations he invented for them, 
borders on lunacy.) Mr. Kipling has it in 
his power to remedy this, and I hope that 
some day he will do so. So far he has 
stimulated our interest in the Tommies only, 
and has left their officers in point of brains 
and sense much where he found them. If 
one may hazard the remark with diffidence, 
he seems to have taken rather unfortunate 
types. ‘The idea that soldiers are stupid is 
For 
ample, the case of the Duke of Wellington. 


persistent, and needs dispelling. ex- 
He was a master of business, had a wonder- 
ful power of managing civilians as well as 
soldiers, from Kings to Tadpoles, and save in 
one or two conspicuous instances showed an 
excellent genius for politics ; but because he 
was a great soldier as well, all sorts of 
writers have called him a fool as a statesman. 
It was not the least lamentable result of a 
recent great “affaire,” that it gave a handle 
to depreciators of the “ military mind.” . . 
But I am wandering from my original pur- 
pose, which was merely to say that at this 
moment I (personally) feel rather a wretched 
creature, 


cy artists who were good talkers it is 
the common consent of his friends 
that R. L. Stevenson the best of his 


time. 


was 
It is easy to believe it when one 
reads the two volumes of his letters which 
Mr. Sidney Colvin just published 
(Methuen & Co.), for they are mainly good 


has 
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talk on paper. I think we are often unjust 
to the famous letter-writers of the world, 
from Cicero downwards, in believing that 
they always carefully studied their effects 
with an eye on posterity and contemporaries 
other than their correspondents. We be- 
lieve it because we ourselves cannot “ dash 

off” such letters, 





—— and find it hard 
PN to credit any- 
f';\\ body else with 

/ \ a power we do 
a not possess. 
pees Many of _ the 

UA WN great letter- 
. ie, writers have 
\\\ been men and 

Ba women far too 

Uc busy in the world 

to spare time for 

great elabora- 

tion in their 

( correspondence. 


For that matter, 
many writers in general have been credited 
with the utmost of finicking pains who, as 
a matter of fact, have written as quickly 
But, however 
all this may be, there is no doubt that 


as their pens would go. 
Stevenson’s 
he wrote to Mr. Colvin from 
professed account of his life and work 


letters, except perhaps those 
Samoa as a 
and 
these are not included in the volumes—are 
not “literary,” or rather have no literary 
And Stevenson 
one of those writers who “dash off” 


intention at all. was not 


their 


work: he polished and recast, and recast 
and polished, sometimes three or four 
times, before he sent it to the printer. 


Consequently we find a very great difference 
in manner in the letters. The best of them 
are indeed intimately and familiarly ex- 
pressed, with a happy use of slang. Alfred 
de Musset is an “inconceivable cheese,” 
and the phrase takes me back to my remote 
youth, when “ Ain’t I the cheese?” was a 
popular song of the streets. But there is 
always this of art in the letters, that they 
are not merely good talk, as it were, verbatim ; 
they instinctively allow for the different 
medium, just as good “natural” acting does, 
and so allowing give us the real effect. 


GOR the matter of them, their chief 


interest is one of character. I was 


writing just now of artists and soldiers. 
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Well, if artist had the essential 
spirit of a soldier, a gay defiance of distress 
and danger, and an indomitable will to 
do that which had to be done, Stevenson 
had that spirit. The facts of his life and 
his inheritance, which these letters very 
fully and pleasantly illustrate, are exhibited 


ever an 


clearly and concisely in the appreciation of 
him which Mr. Cope Cornford (Blackwood) 
has written with the valuable help, as he 
tells Mr. I fancy that a 
good many people think of Stevenson as 


us, of Henley. 
chiefly an elegant and rather languid master 
of language, who had an uncommon genius 
in turning a phrase or a tale. Letters and 
appreciation alike will quickly dissolve such 
an idea. He had a good deal of Scotch 
dourness and more than a little of Scotch 
moralising in him. ‘Then he came of a 
family of active and strenuous men, and 
frail health alone (and that but partially) 
What 
he did in Samoan politics is well known. 
It is not equally well known that, at the 
time of the agrarian horrors in Ireland, he 
was anxious to take the farm of the brutally 


stopped his own strenuous action. 


persecuted Curtin family, that his murder, if 
it happened, as being that of a well-known 
man, might awaken the conscience of the 
country. But the spirit of action and zeal 
Nor 


less his affectionateness, his instinct for the 


for life are strongly shown throughout. 


right tone, his whimsical appeals to whim- 
sical humours, his gay and most innocent 
egotism a brave, alert, and 
read, no 


the whole of 
But 

doubt, if not the letters themselves, at least 
them, with all the best 


lovable _ spirit. you have 
several reviews of 
bits quoted. One wishes there were more 
of them, assuming the probability that a 
man of so warm a spirit and so keen a zest 
must have written others, 


and 


for life and art 
which partly sham refinement, 
partly a mere proper regard for the feelings 
of those he may have criticised, have kept 
back,—to be published in time, if such 


our 


there be, let us hope. The editor of those 
we have, Mr. Colvin to wit, has done his 
part with a rare completeness, tact, and 
dignity. 





7 return for a moment to Mr. Cornford’s 

book. It is a careful and considered 
piece of work, and takes on the whole a sane 
and critical of Stevenson, 
eulogists, if one may say so, have been 


view whose 




















indiscriminate. As? this little 
note on “The Treasure of Franchard” : 
* And so, in the ideal philosopher, I seem to 
discover that singular lack—the want of 
some kindly, indefinable, human quality, 
which is apt to haunt the reader through 
his perusal of the works of Stevenson.” | 
confess that I have often felt that same 
want, and have wavered between putting it 
down to some Northern repression or limita- 
tion (to speak as a Southron) of imaginative 


somewhat 


sympathy, and supposing that the conscious 
artist studied effect too continuously to lose 
himself in the creatures of his fancy and 
feel with their hearts. For (to venture a 
slight criticism of my own) it seems to me 
that Stevenson could never play upon his 
instrument, as Thackeray played, without 
watching his fingers. Thackeray’s fine style 
has the effect of being his natural speech, 
Stevenson’s not so. Consequently the reader, 
a victim to that confusion of thought which 
denies sincerity of feeling to obviously care- 
ful expression, finds that the clever phrases 
tend to cool his emotions. Hence, I think, 
that want of which Mr. Cornford writes. 
But it was partial only. In Stevenson’s 
tales one often proves his own dictum: 
“This is the triumph of romantic story- 
telling : when the reader consciously plays at 
being the hero, the scene is a good scene.” 
I know that I, for one, went through “ Kid- 
napped” and “Catriona” with my sword 
drawn, and the wicked uncle in the one and 
the shabby son of 
Rob Roy in the 
other felt its edge 
continually. Only I 
differ from Steven- 
son in small 
point: in a good 
romance one is not 


one 


necessarily the hero; 
it is enough if one 
takes a part of one’s 
own in the action, 
and my part is generally that of a powerful 
prince or statesman or other such deus ex 
machina, who puts everything right at the 
end of every chapter—a part, I mean to say, 
of my own invention and introduction. But 
these revelations are too intimate. 





A PART of Mr. Cornford’s book which 
particularly appealed to me was his 


prologue, in which he has something to say 
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of Edinburgh as it was in the last century— 
the Edinburgh of Burns and Mr. Counsellor 
Pleydell—which had its share in forming 
Stevenson. 1 should like vastly to hear a 
great deal more of that Edinburgh from 
somebody who could forget the young person. 
Those “high jinks” !—I want them more 
elaborately described than they were by Sir 
Walter’s discreet pen. Even now Old Edin- 
burgh—the High Street, the Canongate, the 
Cowgate—is mightily fascinating and mysteri- 
ous to observe—and when those high houses 
and steep lanes and curious closes were 
thronged with wigs and velvet and clinking 
swords! The new part of Edinburgh, with 
its spacious and seemly but rather broad- 
clothy squares and streets, seems a veritable 
reaction. Among the days in the past for 
which I beseech the god of dreams are one 
at Edinburgh when Murray was Regent, and 
another, two centuries later, when Burns 
But those 
days never come to me: I am given instead 
weeks in the horrible London of the future 
invented by Mr. Wells, to which even the 
poor present is entirely to be 
Dear jollity and fun and 
laughter and “ high jinks’ 


was presiding over the Fencibles. 


preferred 

romping and 
You and I may 
see a little of it now and then, at enormously 
distant intervals, but not with counsellors 
and poets. 


“TEVENSON’S have re- 
\ marked already, have a very great 
interest of have 
another interest for me, in that I have some 


letters, as I 


character. They also 
knowledge of many of his correspondents, 
and of the matters of which they treat. But 
I am free to confess that the correspond- 
ence and memorials of men of letters do 
not entertain me, asa rule, a hundredth part 
as weil as those of statesmen and soldiers, 
kings and kaisers. I think there is much 
The heart and 
brain of a man are interesting, no doubt, in 
proportion to his qualities of character and 
intellect, not in proportion to the size of his 


world ; but it is a rare and difficult thing to 


to be said for my preference. 


get at a man’s heart and brain in letters and 
external 
matters, the advantage is all on the side of 


memoirs, and when we come to 
your man of affairs. Men of letters revolve 
in a small orbit, and even their domestic 
lives have not much (with certain notable 
exceptions) of dramatic significance. But in 
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the records of those who played a more 
obviously large part in the world and on a 
larger stage, or of those who had occasion 
to observe them closely, you are likely, 


even apart from public matters ot national 
and historical importance, to find scenes 
and tableaux which strike your imagination. 
Moreover, I count it disingenuous for most 
of us to deny that the affairs of the great 
ones of the world are more interesting to us 
than the same affairs of the socially obscure. 
You think me a flunkey? But does it really 
not interest read in the Greville 
memoirs, for example, how William IV. 
quarrelled with the Duchess of Kent, the 
Queen’s mother, rather than to read how Mr. 
Anybody-you-like, the novelist, quarrelled 
with Ais You see, more 
turned on the former quarrel, the strain of 
the audience was greater at the time, and 
so infects you—there are many reasons. I 
confess | like to hear more of 
statesmen and princes—given propriety and 
a fitting distance of time, for I do not refer 
to the gutter papers of “society ”—even if I 
had to hear less of poets and novelists. 


you to 


sister-in-law ? 


should 


tipi volumes of reminiscences have 

appeared of late from men who are 
likely to know something in this regard—Sir 
Edward Russell and Sir Algernon West (the 
latter perhaps more likely than the former)— 
but neither had, or was willing, to relate 
anything very remarkable. We must wait, 
I suppose, and rightly, for intimate disclo- 
sures of the great folk of the last genera- 
tion. No book that I know of has appeared, 
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dealing with a later date than that of the 
Greville memoirs, even distantly to rival 
that sane, though bitter, record. A few may 
have been published since which dealt with 
an earlier time, for example Lady Granville’s 


memoirs—I mean the mother of the late 


statesman—and we are promised what should 
be a peculiarly interesting record of an earlier 


age — George Selwyn’s Letters to Lord 
Carlisle. But for a vivid and intimate 
account of the politics and privacies of Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Randolph Churchill we 
must wait. 


I TURN from these high matters to 
conclude with a note on “the dear 
children.” The dear children have been 
rather too much in evidence, in the fore- 
ground, of late; they have been exploited 
and trotted out too much; and we, who 
really love them, are pained to see that they 
wax in self-consciousness. One is rather 
bored by them in real life and books as well. 
But I have read an exception in a pretty 
little book about children called ‘ Wee 
Folk, Good Folk” (Duckworth), by Allen 
Hasker. Books about children for children 
generally fail of their effect, and this one 
professes to be for grown-up people, and to 


appeal to grown-up sentiment. There is a 
good deal of character in the children it 
describes, and its sentiment is genuine. I 
was content to relax my mind with it. 


G, S. STREET. 





